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rBRECK’S Siar 


WORLD'S MOST 


GLORIOUS FLOWERS 





IMMENSE *“KING-SIZE’’ DOUBLE 
BLOOMS FROM JUNE TO FROST! 


You've never dreamed of such exotic, spectacular blossoms! Up to 
7 inches across, blazing with clear tropical colors to make window 
boxes, pots or SHADY garden spots glow! Breck’s Begonia Gardens 
(not ordinary mixtures) bring you the five choicest colors in specially 
bred extra size bulbs that are easy to grow — guaranteed to bloom 
this season. Start now indoors, or plant out when warm. Valuable FREE 
booklet on Begonia Culture sent with order. Order by mail, today! 


BRECK’S of Boston, 813 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 
Send postpaid and guaranteed Breck’s Camellia-Flowered Begonia Gardens (with 
GIFT Bulbs where indicated). Enclosed is $ 


Garden of 5 different colors (5 bulbs) $1.00 
Garden ot 2 each of 5 different colors plus ‘‘Surprise’’ Begonia (11 
bulbs) $1.90 
} Garden ot 4 each of 5 different colors plus 2 ‘Surprise’ Begonias (22 
bulbs) $3.65 
Mr. ) 


Mrs. > 
Miss) Mey, 
a LP 
: We, 


v 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 0" 


BRECK Si 





COMPLETE 
GARDEN 


of Separate Colors 
Bulbs +] OO 
for 


Garden of 10, $1.90 
Garden of 20, $3.65 


POSTPAID 











FRE GIFT 
BULBS 
One valuable ‘Surprise’ Bulb of 
an entirely different exotic, out- 
door Begonia with each “Garden 
of 10”; two “Surprise”’ Bulbs with 

each “Garden of 20"! 








Make ‘‘Shady Spots” 
Glow with Color! 


5 different superb colors of our 
own selection balanced for greatest 


beauty. No changes please! 
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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much beauty in flowers and luscious food for the table with 
permanent plants as with seed. Much more of both, in fact, for the same labor. 
Your garden can be an increasingly valuable investment, instead of a yearly 


expense. Our catalog shows how. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDG 


100 ft. of hedge, 11% ft. apart, 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, 
twice transplanted, 
not spindly seed- 
lings: 
§-12” $80. (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) 
(25 for $32.50) 
50 or more @ 100 
rate 


PER 
FOOT 









AZALEAS 
70 Choice Varieties — mostly 
in small inexpensive sizes. 
Both evergreen and deciduous. 


Es 54° 





Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas — a 
new race of real hardy kinds. 
Sensational colors never be- 
fore in really hardy plants. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew — 
dark green evergreen rather 
dwarf, bushy. Covered with 
brilliant red berries in au- 
tumn. 18 inch. B. & B. plant 
for $6.50. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that 
blooms in fall! 3 to 4 ft. $4.50 


each. Also Japanese Flowering 
PHOTO: Urrieht Yew Hedge cherries, Chinese Crabs, Mag- 
10 years after planting nolias, Tree Lilac, Tree 

15-18” size (inset), Azalea. ete. 


RHODODENDRONS *ts' 35°! Rare Doawood Varieties — 


but pink as well. Also Double- 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. ae Slender now, but will grow. fowering (like white roses); 


also a form with yellow ber- 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express (about ties that the birds leave on a 


little longer than the ordinary 


6c a plant) on arrival. red berries. 










5 

50 RHODODENDRON, Maximum; 5 each kind FLOWERING VINES 
white in July. . .for $i7. 50 20 plants A Wisteria that Really 
50 RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; $1 3 50 Blooms!— New Wisteria 
rose in June.. .for $27.50 ° praccox blooms at half the age 
of other named sorts. Long 
* 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 25 each kind blue clusters, vigorous grower. 
eh pink | In May.. .for $27. 50 100 plants oa named — —— 

H . ms 3 > > s s 
50 KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); z 47. 50 natin” eeiien * tamee 

pink- white in June.. ,.for $20.00 J Bignonia, etc. 


AK ym Any five of above, 114 ft. BerB, bushy speci- $4 5.75 GROUND COVERS 
mens (4 years older; 12 times heavier) rs Protect your banks from 
erosion with Vinca minor 
(heavy clumps $12.00 per 


™ 100). Pachysandra under trees 
Picking, pruning and spray where grass will not grow — 
ing ey be on if done &% HUGE $9.00 per 100. Many others to 
the groun -- HYBRID choose from. 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are em , Mere fruit per acre, too, BLUE- 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. BERRIES 
The best New kinds (as well 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES: Named pe op apr yen 
{| McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 in: con quickly cdlest ond knew 


Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 Ger man Prune ~ 2 what you are doing. Priced 
PLUM Mixed: lower than most for top 
es 


1 2 uality plants. Aster Fri- 
OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, fruit hi Ab Kart, Berbascum, Pink Dom. 
possible 1949, for $23.00. 


ino, Astilbe Fanal, Penstemon 
OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. 











pote: Fire Bird, Dianthus Old Spice, 
2 ta\24, ft Christmas Rose, etc. 
10 for $20. 

YOUNG TREES 


More than 9%00 different 
evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, plants, etc. in 
small seedling and transplant 
sizes by the hundred and 
thousand. As few as ten of a 
kind can be bought in many 


kinds. In a few years they are 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE Estab. worth many times the few 


cents they cost now. Why not 


ste 0 own nursery f 
Dept. H-6 50 Church St. New York 7, Ve 1878 cand anda? es 


Write for our new Short Guide (free, but 25¢ west 
of Iowa) which prices and describes over 1,000 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, perennials, fruits. 
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Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 
Philadelphia, Po 


‘The Quality Dormant Spray’ 
for REAL SCALE Protection 


WILSON’S Scale-O has been 
recognized for years as one 
of the outstanding dormant 
oil sprays. Apply Scale-O to 
control and kill the young 
female scale which hatch in 
the early spring and imperil 
healthy growth by immedi- 
ately drawing on plant juices 
for subsistence. 

Scale-O is a complete prod- 
uct. It combines improved 
miscible oil with special in- 
gredients to increase egg killing effectiveness. It is 
non-poisonous, non-inflammable, pours well. Scale-O 
does a complete, safe job of covering every crack 
and crevice. 

Dormant spraying programs of professional gar- 
deners, nurserymen, Tree Commissions, etc. always 
include Wilson's Scale-O. Be sure it’s in yours. 


Wibsens VERSA-TOL 


A Double Acting, Powerful, Liquid Insecticide 
Combining D.D.T. with Rotenone 


Versa-tol has proved its effectiveness as a spray to 
control both chewing and sucking insects in the Green- 
house, Nursery and Flower Garden. Versa-tol, com- 
bining D.D.T. with Rotenone, does not require the 
addition of any sticker or spreader—it comes to you, 
containing all ingredients necessary for effective 
results. 


TRI-TOX-CIDE 


Based on Rotenone, Tri-Tox-Cide is a complete in- 
secticide and fungicide. Safe, because it contains no 
arsenic, lead or fluorine, Tri-Tox-Cide is widely used 
indoors for dusting flowers, plants and fruit. 


FOR GENERAL 
GREENHOUSE 
DUSTING 


@ For information and prices on these and other 
of Wilson's Quality Products, address Dept. H-2 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 




















READERS 4 Juestions Aluswered | 











Is there any reason why I cannot keep my peach trees low-growin, 

There is no good reason why this cannot be done if one does n. 
need room to walk beneath them. Simply take out the main st« 
down low to force branching. Thereafter, pruning is the same ; s 


usual. 
eo ae 


Will the corn borer live over Winter in the stalks if exposed to (. 
weather? 

Yes. To check this pest it is necessary to turn the stumps und 
and burn the stalks. 

y xy A 

I have a large amaryllis. Can I grow more of them from seed? 

Amaryllis are readily grown from seed sown as soon as fipe in 
soil somewhat lighter than that used for the parent plants. Cover 
with glass to retard evaporation. As soon as the first leaves are 
developed transfer to small pots and shift when necessary. There- 
after, handle as you do older plants. 

+ y y 

In pruning is it better to cut down through a crotch or up from 
below? 

The best cuts are made neither way but from the side. In this 
way a cleaner cut is usually made with less injury to the surround- 
ing tissue. If necessary, however, a cut from below is to be pre- 
ferred over a downward one. 

Y y y 

Please tell me how to handle a cyclamen plant after blooming to 
use it another year. 

When flowering ceases gradually reduce the watering and allow 
the soil to become fairly dry. As soon as they separate readily 
remove the old leaves and flowers and store the pot in a cool 
cellar. Water only occasionally. If the corm lives, it will start into 
growth in later Summer. Then shift into a larger pot without 
disturbing the corm, water and give plenty of light. 

4 y 

Is there any special fertilizer for rhododendrons, mountain laurel 
and azaleas? 

Some dealers, particularly in the South, do carry a fertilizer 
made specifically for such acid-loving plants. However, if it is 
unavailable five pounds of cottonseed meal, two pounds of super- 
phosphate and one pound of sulfate of potash may be substituted. 
Apply it at the rate of one pound to five square yards in the Spring. 
A mulch of evergreen needles, oak leaves or peat moss is beneficial! 
in any case. 

y y y 

Will walking on a lawn in Winter harm it? 

Serious damage may occur if one follows the same path every 
time, particularly when the ground is frozen solid and when it is 
muddy. 

xy xy 7 

Some of my spruce trees have large gall-like growths at the tips 
of the branches. How can I get rid of them? 

These are most likely the work of the spruce gall aphid. Spray 
thoroughly with one of the oil emulsions before growth begins in 
the Spring following the manufacturer’s directions very closely. 

7 y y 

Are annual seeds good the second year or should I throw them away” 

That depends entirely upon the kind and the conditions of 
storage. If kept in a cool dry place many should still be viabk 
The only way to find out for sure is to test them between two wet 
blotters. In any event, they should probably be planted mor: 
thickly than fresh seeds. 

i 2 

Does sponging the leaves of house plants have any value? 

Where it can be done without injuring the plants it is definitel) 
of value. It removes the dirt and grime that collects and tends t: 
clog up the stomates or breathing pores, particularly when the) 
are found on the upper sides of the leaves, and permits the sun t: 
reach the leaves unhindered thus aiding photosynthesis. 
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WATER evergreens under the eaves of your house if a real thaw 
gives you the opportunity. In such dry places, trees and 
shrubs almost always suffer from a lack of water. So, neglect 
no opportunity to give them a hearty drink. It will help prevent 


sun-seald or wind-burn if you can put water down amid the 


roots. 
*>RUNING time is here again. Make up your mind just what you 
are aiming at and be sure your tools are sharp. Old wood in 


shrubs of many kinds can be taken out in part and you may 


need to do some cutting to restrain or shape a plant under cer- 
tain circumstances — but never “barber” a shrub. Let them 
keep the shape that Nature gives them. Each species has its 
own individuality, so why spoil one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of your garden? Above all, never cut plant material which 
blooms on old wood, particularly the forsythia. You only rob 
yourself of flowers in Spring. Prune such shrubs immediately 
after flowering. Always keep a light touch with most evergreens, 
also. Few of them like it. 

WATCH the garden weekly even if you must wade through snow 
to do it. Take a sharp knife along and keep an eye out for canes 
of such things as roses and raspberries which may be whipping 
in the wind. If they are not already damaged too much, tie 
them firmly with a bit of that twine a good gardener always 
carries in his pocket. Keep close watch for egg clusters of some 
insects and the cocoons of others. These eggs and cocoons are 
easily removed now. “Let them be” and you will spend hours 
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with the sprayer in May and June. Fences and stone-walls are 
bare now and you can easily fill in a warm Saturday afternoon 
making repairs. Any work you can do this month about the 
place is work that you will not have to do when you are rushed 
next Spring. 

THAWS and Winter rains often make puddles of water in various 
parts of the garden. This is bad business for many types of 
perennials whose life is at low ebb right now. A few minutes 
work with the hoe, opening up a bit of a drainage ditch, will 
take the water away and save much Winter damage. It’s fun 
too, making a working model of a great river basin. 

PICK over any roots you may have left. Squash become watery 
by now and much of its flavor has vanished. Apples are becom- 
ing wrinkled and rotting is more than likely. Carrots, turnips 
and the rest are also just about at the last stages of usefullness. 
Have a few boiled dinners and beef stews. They are good for 
cold nights and help use up the vegetables quickly. 

TIME now to bring in a few twigs of Spring-blooming shrubs for 
forcing in water. Forsythia is the easiest of all but many other 
shrubs also work well. Take a ramble in the woods, too. The 
twigs of most trees, even if they do not flower, will hang out 
scraps of green — which right now is the most beautiful color 
imaginable. 
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’ Photos by: Génereur 


Rare pyramidal form of Eastern white pine, a clon of 
Pinus strobus. Tree is also at Kelsey Arboretum, East 


Boxford, Mass. 








Canada Hemlock combines an upright and very curious fastigiate form with long, soft, and pendulous branches in an 





extraordinary fashion. The tree is growing at the Kelsey Arboretum, East 
Boxford, Mass. Mr. Kelsey is standing beside his tree 


Kelsey Weeping Hemlock 


By HARLAN P. KELSEY 
East Boxford, Mass. 


HE number of known clons, sports or variations in the plant 

world is enormous and is being added to by horticultural hybridi- 
zation and by discovery in the wild at an increasingly rapid rate. 
The bestowing of botanical names on such plants which must be 
reproduced vegetatively, is today an anachronism, notwithstanding 
many eminent botanists persist in such a practice which is not only 
unscientific but will inevitably fall of its own weight. 

The Canada hemlock is especially notable for producing seed 
variations, both in nature and in nursery propagation. Today there 
are many hundreds, if not thousands, of interesting hemlock clons 
of innumerable sizes, shapes and leaf variations in the larger nurser- 
ies of our country. A hemlock enthusiast, Charles F. Jenkins, has 
established ‘“‘The Hemlock Arboretum” in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, where may be seen probably the most notable collection of 
hemlock species and clons anywhere in existence. 

Perhaps the best known hemleck clon in cultivation is the Sar- 
gent Weeping Canada hemlock, a dense, low-growing, broad weeper, 
eventually having a spread of 15 feet. This formal type is not es- 
pecially interesting from a landscape standpoint. The more upright 
forms have far greater character and are much more pleasing, the 
dense fastigiate types perhaps being the most popular. (See page 63) 
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PLAN BEFORE YOU PLANT 


AS the days lengthen and Spring begins its slow progress north 
from the tropics, American gardeners are being urged to culti- 
vate Freedom Gardens. Most of us know the economic and patriotic 
reasons for this renewed emphasis upon vegetable growing. Food is 
important, more so this year than ordinarily. Most of us know also 
the principles of and the profits in cultivating vegetables. Yet, even the 
most experienced can always profit by further study and those of us 
who are still uncertain about a few particulars can benefit even more. 
Thus Horticulture has prepared a series of informative articles on 
Freedom Gardening as a service to its readers. The first article 
‘ollows: 

Those of us who have gardened more or less extensively know 
that proper planning before planting means the difference between 
efficient and haphazard gardening. Jt is the difference between 
using all the space in a small garden or only part of the space in a 
large area. It is also the difference between having a continuous 
supply of a particular crop and having a surplus at one time and 
a dearth at another. Regardless of the size of the garden, a plan 
showing the location of each row and the approximate planting 
date of each crop is necessary for efficient operation. 

The first essential before establishing a plan for the garden 
is to know what crops are to be grown and how much of each. 
While the average amateur with his first garden wants to grow 
everything from asparagus to sweet potatoes, it is much wiser to 
grow only those crops that are of easy culture and which give the 
inost returns from a small area. Those vegetables such as peas and 
sweet corn that are most palatable when strictly fresh as well as 
those that are easily canned such as string beans and tomatoes 
may well be included in this category but the average home gar- 
dener will find more satisfaction in his garden if he omits such 
crops as asparagus — which requires three years from planting 
time to the first harvest — and potatoes to the specialist. 

When the kinds and amounts of vegetables to be grown are 
determined it is time to decide on the size of the proposed garden. 
By all means do not choose a larger one than can be cared for very 
easily. Even then it will probably be wise to divide your choice in 
half, for a well-cared-for small garden will produce more vege- 
tables and fewer weeds and backaches than a larger one. 

A plan of the proposed garden should be laid out on paper with 
each row of each crop designated. Be sure to allow enough space 
between the rows for the particular crop to mature. Such crops as 
beets, carrots, lettuce and onions should have their rows spaced 
15 to 18 inches apart while bush beans, broccoli and cabbage are 
better with 18 to 24 inches, while peas, corn, tomatoes and pole 
beans require two and a half to three feet between rows. Cucum- 
bers and Summer squash are best when grown in hills at least four 
feet apart, while Winter squash does better if the hills are six feet 
apart. 


While this spacing may appear to be rather wide and wasteful 
remember that overcrowding can cut production as quickly as 
anything. With this wide spacing, rotation of crops may be prac- 
ticed by planting a row of an early maturing vegetable such as 
lettuce, radishes, beets or carrots between two rows of tomatoes or 
pole beans thereby utilizing the same space for two crops. Rota- 
tion should also be practiced by following early peas, lettuce or 
radishes with late beets, carrots, cabbage or turnips. These rota- 
tions should all be included in the plan with the approximate dates 
for planting. 

Once the plan is completed it is time to study the seed catalogs 
and to select the varieties of each kind of vegetable to be grown. 
Remember it takes just as much effort to grow a poor variety as 
a good one and that cheap seed is expensive in the long run. Some 
seed catalogs are confusing because of their glowing descriptive 


(See page 67) 
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Courtesy, Breck's 
Official Food for Freedom Poster 
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Information and Inspiration 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


COMFORTABLE chair by the fireside, 

. a cold north wind blowing the drifting 
snow against the window, a good seed 
catalog and you are transported to Summer 
and in your imagination plant everything 
you fancy. When reality returns you sadly 
realize that there is very little spare room in 
your garden and that you can try only a 
few of the “new introductions” you've been 
reading about. 

The seed catalog has come to be an in- 
stitution. Practically every seed company 
and nursery issues a yearly price list. Some 
are comprehensive, a few are excellent 
reference books and many are filled with 
valuable information for the interested 
gardener. How many of these catalogs does 
the mailman bring you? How many dif- 
ferent catalogs have you looked over 
carefully lately? How well do you know 
their contents? Are you, too, “green but 
growing?” 

It has been interesting to watch the 
changes in each catalog from year to year. 
Two nearby competing growers will issue 
very ordinary lists over a period of years. 
Suddenly one will blossom out with a page 
or two in color. The next year there will be a 
dozen colored pages. Soon it is entirely in 
color and doubled in size, for business has 
been good. Meanwhile, the other has con- 
tinued to send out the same old ordinary 
catalog — and business is about as usual. 

Each year progressive seedsmen and 
nurseries have found it worthwhile to spend 
more money on their catalogs. While the 
shortage of everything during the war 
naturally put a damper on large and fancy 
lists, this year will undoubtedly see a return 
to full size, better paper and more color 
illustrations. 

I have seen the figures which show the 
increased sale of articles in mail-order 
catalogs when color is used instead of black 
and white. And, by the way, if you have 
not had the chance to spend an hour or two 
looking over a mail-order catalog, your 
education is definitely not complete. Be- 
sides, it would seem that the use of color in 
a seed or nursery catalog is a “natural,” 
something we poor gardeners just can not 
resist. Even after more than 30 years of 
gardening, I still succumb to a colorful 
picture and an enthusiastic description 
more often than I like to admit, although 
my garden is filled to overflowing. 

During the year my work requires con- 
stant reference to over a 100 different 
catalogs. Almost every day I get a question 
which sends me to my file. It is part of my 
job to know what is new, what is being 
offered and where various kinds of plants 
and seeds can be obtained. In spite of this 
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familiarity, I stil] look forward each year to 
the coming of the new catalogs and find it 
impossible to put one aside until I have 
looked it over. 

Each catalog reflects a personality. Some 
growers still cling to their grandfather’s 
style. William J. Maule of Philadelphia, 
until recently, used old-style cuts of flowers 
and vegetables. Others have gone modern. 
Robson Seed Farms of Hall, N. Y., includes 
recent photographs of customers in their 
gardens and farms and lists the vitamins 
in each vegetable, together with complete 
planting directions. 

A number of catalogs could be classed as 
“different.” Some are unusual in size, 
others in arrangement and a few are so 
because of an unusual personality back of 
them. Gardenside Nurseries of Shelburne, 
Vt., issues a monthly “ Gardenside Gossip” 
which, in addition to timely lists of plants, 
contains some philosophizing by the owner. 
Then there is the annual catalog of the 
George W. Park Seed Company of Green- 
wood, S. C. Mr. Park always wrote a 
personal letter to his customers in which he 
emphasized that a gardener should always 
be close to God, as he works hand in hand 
with Him. Up to three or four years ago, he 
sold packets of all kinds of seeds for five 
cents each. Now the price is ten cents. In 
Mr. Park’s catalog you will find many 
out-of-the-ordinary seeds listed, including 
house plants. 

Rex D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., also 
has an interesting and complete list. He 
includes seeds of most of the common and 
a tremendous number of unusual and 
bulbous plants. Burpee’s catalog is colorful 
and useful. Max Schling and Stumpp and 
Walter of New York, Breck’s of Boston and 
Michell’s of Philadelphia are also “big- 
timers” among the retailers. On the West 
Coast are Lagomarsino of Sacramento and 
Germaine’s of Los Angeles, while in the 
South a favorite is H. G. Hastings catalog 
from Atlanta, Ga. 

Are you an “old timer” to whom the 
neighbors naturally come for garden in- 
formation? Then you should have several 
catalogs on hand as another source of your 
own information. 

Or are you a specialist, possibly interested 
in gladiolus? Then you would profit by 
reading the unusually comprehensive list 
put out by Champlain View Gardens, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Perhaps it is roses? Bobbink 
and Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., lists an 
unusual number of the old varieties in 
addition to many new ones. Then there are 
also the colorful catalogs of Jackson & 
Perkins of Newark, N. Y., and Conard 
Pyle of West Grove, Pa. 

Possibly iris is your hobby. Fairmount 
Gardens in Lowell, Mass., issues a catalog 
with rather complete descriptions but no 


illustrations. Schreiner Iris Gardens i) 
Salem, Ore., puts out an even more con 
plete list with good descriptions and 
number of illustrations. E. A. Whitman, 
Clifton, N. J., believes in the use of color 
and his catalog of iris, poppies and daylilic s 
is really well done. It is one of the few that 
shows some of the new poppies in color. 
Still another good one is that of Flowerfiel: 
in Flowerfield, N. Y. Its color plates are 
good. 

Perhaps, it is delphiniums you fancy 
or tuberous rooted begonias? Then you 
should read the interesting catalog put out 
by Vetterle and Reinelt, Capitola, Calif., 
with its detailed cultural directions for 
these two plants. 

Many gardeners combine flowers and 
vegetables. Large vegetable seed growing 
concerns such as Corneli Seed Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; the Associated Seed Grow- 
ers of New Haven, Conn.; Northrup King 
of Minneapolis, Minn. and Ferry Morse of 
Detroit now issue descriptive “catalogs” 
of vegetables. These are not price lists or 
annual catalogs but merely variety descrip- 
tions. Some of these same concerns put out 
separate vegetable 
varieties for freezing and varieties for 


descriptive lists of 


canning. 
Undoubtedly, the 
horticultural catalog is that put out by 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. When a 
gardener asks me for a good reference book 


most outstanding 


on perennials, I suggest this one. There is 
a charge of 50 cents if you did not buy 
anything the previous year. I look to see 
other concerns put out better catalogs and 
make a charge which may or may not be 
refunded upon making a purchase. Cer- 
tainly, there is a great opportunity here. 

Good catologs are expensive to print and 
to distribute. However, most concerns will 
find that the more money they spend on 
their catalogs, the more business they do. 
Horticulture is big business. 

Have vou ordered youR catalogs yet? 


American Nurserymen 
Plant Registration 


A plan has been set up for registering new 
varieties of shrubs, trees or vines originated 
since 1930, according to Dr. Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, sponsor of the 
plan. Registration will apply to any new 
woody plant variety other than fruits, nuts 
or roses. 

Any new woody plant, originated by 
hybridization, either through chance or 
through a planned program, by bud sports 
or any other means and which is propa 
gated asexually thereafter is acceptable fo: 
registration. Registration cards are avail 
able through the association’s headquarter: 
at 636 Southern Building, Washington 5 
D. C, Registration privileges are open to 
non-members as well as members of the 
Association. 


HORTICULTURE 
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¥* a pre-view of Spring Kae 


Force Howering Twigs In Water 


By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
Author: “Try These Indoors” 


YEBRUARY is the darkest of the 

Winter months. We are tired of snow, 
ice and sleet. Flower catalogs reflect gor- 
geous blossoms in the evening firelight and 
conversation turns to plans for the new 
perennial border or that contemplated 
rock garden just behind the garage. Yet, we 
have to wait for several months — or do we? 


No! A preview of Spring may be enjoyed 
by the simple expedient of forcing cuttings, 
indoors, from various flowering trees and 
shrubs. Lovely as these plants are when 
blooming at the given time, a few samples 
are doubly welcome ahead of schedule. It 
is not necessary to own an arboretum to 
garner material. There are many wildlings 
available that will produce a show but, 
of course, the average home plantings con- 
tain many first-class performers, too. 


Let us examine a few simple rules for 
getting the best results from our clipping 
and foreing operations. The closer the 
season approaches the normal flowering 
time, the less effort it requires to force 
them. So, choose a day in February when 
the temperature is above freezing for 
cutting the branches. When the sap is 
frozen one may easily cause damage to the 
parent plant. Nip fairly large specimens. 
They do so much better indoors than little 
spindly ones. Soak them overnight in a 
bathtub of tepid water. 


Then keep the branches in a cool room 
until the flower buds are well formed and 
place the material where you want your 
flower show. Slow forcing is important for 
maximum flower development. Too much 
heat and speed is fatal. Spray the branches 
once a week with clear, luke-warm water. 


Forget any rumors you may have heard 
about using various chemicals to increase 
longevity. A few pieces of charcoal are 
excellent for keeping the water in containers 
sweet and fresh but chemicals — No! 


Here are just a few possibilities for indoor 
flowering that are almost foolproof. Take 
your pick. All have something decorative 
to offer: 

{cer rubrum — red maple — A familiar 
tree of the lowlands and swamps with small, 
brilliant red flowers before the leaves 
appear. Easy to find and force. Cut branches 
at least three feet in length. 

Aesculus hippocastanum — horsechestnut 

No flowers here but the little umbrella- 
lice leaves are both interesting and decora- 
tive. 

Amygdalus — the peaches — very good, 
deed, for forcing. Charming pink flowers 
it profusion. Be sure you cut branches 
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where the buds appear in pairs with a 
smaller leaf bud between. 

Caragana arborescens — Siberian pea tree 
—If you have a few of these around the 
place they are a splendid source of flowering 
sticks. Yellow, pea-like flowers pop out 
quickly on forced branches. 

There is no need to call special attention 
to the pears and apples. Probably you have 
been using them for many years. Also, the 
Japanese quince, spiraeas and bush honey- 
suckles. I nearly forgot the most common 
one of all, the forsythia. Common, maybe, 
but mighty cheerful in the house in Febru- 
ary. 

If, perchance, they are available, here are 
some others that will settle down in your 
living room and say “thanks for the 
warmtii and _ hospitality.”’ — alder, bar- 
berry, American redbud, fringetree, dog- 
wood, cherry, witch hazel, mockorange and 
kerria. 

Epiror1aL Note: We cannot resist adding 
that birch is wonderful for forcing — no 


flowers, of course, but the green of the opening 


leaves is, to our minds, the most pleasing 


fragment of color in all the world. Its green is 


Spring exemplified. Even the catkins lend 
a touch of airy grace that is hard to beat. 


Butterfly Flower 


The butterfly weed is shunned by garden- 
ers because of its name. During July and 
August when dry hot days make other 
plants wilt you will find the butterfly weed 
right in its glory. Its bright orange flowers 
making gay color spots throughout the 
garden. Several roots planted in front of 
dark blue delphiniums or in back of white 
shasta daisies, create a pleasing effect. 

But the great surprise comes when the 
second bloom appears in September but 
we must help the plant produce this lovely 
second bloom and this is how it is done. 
Some time in August, not later than the 
tenth, cut off the terminal flower head using 
a sharp knife. Make a clean cut leaving the 
whole stem standing and September will 
bring in more beautiful orange colored 
blooms, this time on lateral stems. 

Ascle pias tuberosa, asit iscalled technically, 
should be planted in Spring or Fall while 
dormant. The root is long and slender. The 
eyes that produce the top are directly on 
the crown and should be planted five inches 
under the surface of the soil. This will 
produce strong stems that will not break 
and fall over. A light sandy soil is best for 
them, but any good garden soil with plenty 
of sand worked in will do. 

Care should be taken when working the 
ground in the Spring as they are slow in 
coming through and injury then could 
easily spoil a clump. One trowel of bone 
meal every Fall will be all the food they 
will need. 

FRANK RovurKE. 


Westfield, Mass. 





The flowering dogwood is not one of the easiest of shrubs to force but it can be done with 
fairly long branches. Be sure to spray the buds frequently until they open. 
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Cvmbidiums, Australia’s Orchid 


By SUSAN BARRIE 


Canberra, Australia 


Piper sae of orchids is a popular 
hobby in Sydney, Australia. The av- 
erage amateur grower there may buy a 
good basic collection of plants for as little 
as $32.50, concentrating, if he is wise, on 
the hardy cymbidiums, which through their 
popularity have become known as “Syd- 
ney’s own” orchid. 

The 500 members of the New South 
Wales Orchid Society at their Spring show 
in September showed 700 exhibits including 
cattleyas, cypripediums, cymbidiums, ly- 
castes, calanthes, dendrobiums and rarer 
members of the large orchid family, as well 
as several small but luxuriant Australian 
native orchids. 

Cymbidiums far outnumber any other 
orchids in Sydney fanciers’ collections both 
because good plants can be bought for as 
little as 10 shillings each and because they 
are particularly easy to cultivate. 

Austraiian judges consider the perfect 
cymbidium bloom is four inches in width, 
measured across the petals, and the shape 





of the flower must be symmetrical to give 
an appearance of roundness. The dorsal 
should not be excessively hooded, the label- 
lum should be wide and full. The whole 
effect must be broad, flat, rounded and 
evenly balanced. Widely-spaced or narrow 
petals and sepals are a defect. Each spike 
should carry at least seven flowers but 
often there are more than twice that num- 
ber of blooms to a spike, according to the 
age and size of the plant. 

In the Orchid Society’s 1947 show the 
cymbidiums varied from the most delicate 
shadings of white flushed with pink, to a 
rich copper or bronze and a pale, apple 
green. A striking butter-yellow and a soft, 
rich apricot shade were among the out- 
standing exhibits. 

Cymbidiums are propagated by seed 
and back bulbs. As it takes seven years for 
a plant from seed to reach the flowering 
stage and growing the orchid from seed is 
the work of an expert, most amateur orchid 
fanciers grow them from back bulbs which 
consist of the cymbidium shoots after they 
lose their leaves. 

Cymbidiums are hardy but they need 


Lew Sasso, Sydney, Australia, and his open-air rockery filled with cymbidiums. 
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diffused sunlight all the year round ji 
Sydney. Most growers choose a nort! 
easterly aspect for their cymbids and gro 
them in pots on benches in a wire or latti: 
enclosure, sometimes with a light ti-trie 
shrub screening to protect the plants again + 
draughts. 

The plant is generally grown in an open 
potting mixture which allows water to pass 
through readily. Many growers use a mix- 
ture consisting of equal parts of leaf mold, 
coarse sand and tan bark. 

Most cymbidium bulbs and seeds were 
originally imported from England but many 
local varieties developed from the English 
strains are now available to Australian 
growers. 

Although Spring, especially the month 
of September, is the Australian orchid 
season, cypripediums bloom their best in 
mid-Winter — June and July. In Sydney, 
the annual cypripedium show is held July 4 
and is a big event among orchid fanciers. 
Like the cymbidiums, cypripediums can 
be grown in the open in New South Wales 
but some growers find they get better 
results by raising them under glass. 

With their subtle greens, bronze and 
burgundy colorings, their striking speckled 
markings and their beautiful form, “slip- 
pers” are much in demand for commercial 
purposes in Australia and are especially 
prized because they flower so freely during 
the Winter when other orchids are not 
readily available. 

Other orchids popular among Sydney 
amateur growers include the Epidendrum 
boundi, more generally known as the Cruci- 
fix orchid. This is a special favorite with 
novice growers, because it is one of the 
cheapest to purchase, is beautiful and has 
the advantage over most other exotic 
orchids that it will grow right out in the 
fui! sunshine, without any overhead shelter. 

The flowers, although rather small, grow 
in compact spikes and the cglor is a bright 
orange with a rich golden labellum. 

A few other epidendrums are often 
grown, too, including the bright carmine 
E. obrientanum and Lilac Queen with 
flowers in various shades of lilac. 

The lovely Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, 
known as “The Orchid of a Thousand 
blooms,” is a mass of small white flowers 
with bright, buttercup-yellow labellums. 
It is hardy under bushouse culture in the 
vicinity of Sydney. The fragile and at- 
tractive phalaenopsis, an Australian native, 
is also readily grown in Sydney, although it 
comes originally from North Queensland 


Texas Report 


Most Texas soil is notoriously alkaline 
so much so that even lime-tolerating plants 
and shrubs sometimes do not make the 
grade unless the soil is somewhat acidified 
I discovered that chrysanthemums do 
wonderfully well when I use a mixture of 
acid peat-soil. Experiments with azaleas 
and camellias here (in a climate where the: 
do not belong) in my garden are most amaz 
ing. 

— Betty SMEDLEY. 

Austin, Texas, 
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P a of yesteryear... 


(olored-Leaved Geraniums 


By HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


From “Geraniums-Pelargoniums” by special 
arrangement with M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
Publishers 


HE same taste which led the late Vic- 

torians to drape their mantelpieces with 
fringed silk scarves and strew wall paper 
and carpets with vivid floral patterns made 
them delight in the essentially “‘busy” 
designs of the colored-leaved geraniums. 
Here are plants literally dressed to kill. Not 
only is the foliage frequently gaudy but 
brilliant flowers of strident rose and ver- 
milion also appear. So, Victorian England 
loved them dearly and hybridized them 
madly. 

Today our main pleasure in these colored- 
leaved pelargoniums comes from their use 
as pot plants. On the broad window sills of 
my Victorian study where a central pedestal 
mahogany table, a great butler’s secretary 
and prism-hung candlesticks indicate my 
delight in this era, I love to see well-grown 
specimens of the lovely Mary Ann, of 
Frutetorum, and of Flowers of Spring. 

The culture of the colored-leaved ones 
is approximately the same as that of other 
pelargoniums. Sunshine brings out foliage 
color and too much moisture or too much 
plant food reduces it. Bone meal is ever safe 
and adequate. 

When plants are bedded out, it is most 
important that the location be well- 
drained. Raising the beds a little above 
garden level is a good idea on questionable 
sites. In planting prepare an adequate hole 
for each specimen. Then remove the 
geranium from its container, set it in place 
and fill the hole half-full of water before 
filling in with earth and firming it well 
around the central stem. 

If the colored-leaved pelargoniums are 
the ones which take your fancy, you may 
enjoy collecting them either as a whole or 
in fairly arbitrary classifications. Since 
there are only about 40 named kinds avail- 
able today, perhaps you will have room for 
one of each. If you prefer to specialize, you 
might begin with the very handsome tri- 
colors. Some of these are so brilliant they 
look like those painted sunsets we are sure 
never happened until we ourselves actually 
see one. Glamorous and rare, in this class is 
Mrs. Cox, a veritable prima donna of a 
plant. Typical of the tricolors, it has a green 
leaf center surrounded by a _ brilliant 
vermilion and purple zone margined with 
yellow. Only a little less colorful and also 
lower growing is Miss Burdett Coutts with 
a purple-zoned, pink-splashed leaf, cream- 
edged. Mrs. Pollock is unevenly zoned in 
'rown-splashed red, while the deep margin 
is golden yellow. The double form is some- 

hat sturdier than the single. Skies of Italy 
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with its Autumn-tinted maple-like leaves is 
another lovely one. 

The green and yellow bicolors or “ butter- 
fly geraniums”’ number only three. They 
have an irregular, light central zone suggest- 
ing a butterfly and a wide uneven outer 
area. Happy Thought with a cream center 
and a green margin bears scarlet blooms. 
There is also Pink Happy Thought. Crystal 
Palace Gem reverses matters. Its butterfly 
is green, its margin yellow. 

Then there is a yellow and brown class, 
the predominant color greenish yellow, the 
zone dark brown. Alpha is a fairly dwarf 
member of this group, while Graves Jubilee 
and Jubilee are tall growers. Bismark, 
Bronze Beauty and Pink and Red Marshall 
MacMahon are other representatives. 

Green with a black zone, describes the 
aptly-named and appealing small Distinc- 
tion with its neat, dark circle close to the 
crenate leaf edge. The free-flowering 
Frutetorum and its more heavily zoned 
seedling are likewise of this coloring. 

The silver-leaved classification is one of 
the most fascinating. Perhaps, Mary Ann is 





the prettiest of these. Certainly it is popular 
with the whitest leaf of all the green and 


’ white bicolors and its constant succession of 


single, scarlet flowers. Hills of Snow which, 
oddly enough, grows taller and is more 
vigorous than Mountains of Snow, Mme. 
Languth, Mrs. Parker and Mme. Salleroi 
are other greyish green and white bicolors in 
this group, while the foliage of Silver Leaf 
S. A. Nutt and Beckwith Pride is marbled. 

Gold-leaved geraniums are fairly rare 
these days. Their foliage varies from the 
pale, greenish yellow of Gold Leaf to the 
clear, light gold of Verona. Cloth of Gold is 
tall; Dwarf Gold Leaf, small. Golden Mac- 
Mahon raised by Philip M. Post from seed 
of Marshall MacMahon is a new variety. 
These gold-leaved plants are more telling 
when contrasted with deep green-leaved 
geraniums or with more brilliant varieties 
of the colored-leaved ones. Used alone they 
tend to look a bit pallid and sickly. 


COLORED-LEAVED SORTS 
Name 
Alpha 
Beckwith Pride 
Flowers of Spring 
Frutetorum 
Jubilee 


Leaf 
Red-brown zoning 
Cream-streaked 
Green and white 
Dark-centered 
Dark brown to pur- 

ple zoning 
Marshall MacMahon Bronze-zoned, dark 
or yellow-green 
Green and white 
See page 69 


Mary Ann 


Photo by Vandtoert 


Skies of Italy is distinguished by dark-zoned leaves, splashed with orange 





P runing iy Again Sie 


An Art and a Science 


Your Ornamentals 


By D. C. KIPLINGER 
Ohio State University 


RUNING is the removal of parts of a 

plant. It may consist of the removal 
of injured or broken roots and stems, re- 
moval of certain shoots or limbs for the pur- 
pose of training the plant or to give it a 
certain shape, removal of dead wood or 
the removal of most of the shoots to reduce 
the size of the plant. Although pruning of 
most plants can be done any time, certain 
seasons are preferred for some specific 
types of plants in order not to reduce the 
number of flowers. In general, most shrubs 
and trees may be pruned from the middle of 
February until growth starts except for the 
Spring-flowering shrubs. 


Tools 
For the pruning of small stems heavy- 
duty pruning shears will ke satisfactory. 
Lopping shears are useful on the heavier 
stems. For hedges, heavy-duty hedge shears. 
electrical or mechanical trimmers are useful. 
For large trees, special saws and other equip- 
ment is necessary and it is not recommended 
that the layman attempt to buy the tools 

necessary for tree pruning. 


Methods 

There is an old saying that when pruning 
no stub should be left on which you can 
hang a hat. This is as good a rule as any you 
can remember. Stubs usually die back into 
the trunk or limb and may cause death of a 
major portion of the plant. All cuts should 
be clean and sharp and skinning of the bark 
is to be avoided. Cuts over one and one-half 
inches in diameter should be covered with 
an asphalt base paint to prevent drying out 
of the wood. 


Shrubs 


When they are set out many plants need 
very little pruning other than corrective if 
they have just been dug from the nursery 
or have been grown in some type of con- 
tainer. Plants that have been in storage may 
need considerable pruning as their vitality 
is decreased by storage and the root system 
may not be able to support the entire top. 
Many of the more vigorous types of plants 
need very little pruning and severe pruning 
on such plants is unwarranted. Examples of 
these types are the viburnums, cotoneasters 
and euonymus. 

Specimen plants or groups of shrubs need 
periodic pruning in the form of removal of 
injured or diseased wood or the removal of 
older wood which is weak. Pruning of this 
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type is done very gradually, by removing a 
third of the stems or limbs each year until 
the condition is corrected. This stimulates 
new growth from the bottom of the plant 
and its natural habit of growth is main- 
tained. Sometimes the easiest way to eradi- 
cate scale on lilacs is to prune out the most 
heavily infested shoots and begin a spray 
program to clean up the balance of the scale 
on the remaining stems. 

Spring-flowering shrubs should be pruned 
immediately after the flowering period. 
If pruned before flowering, much of the 
beauty may be lost because of the removal 
of much of the flowering wood. Only the 
older wood which is weak and non-produc- 
tive should be pruned on flowering types. 
The Summer-flowering shrubs which pro- 
duce flowers on the current season’s growth 
should be pruned in the Spring before 
growth starts or in late Fall. The old flower 
heads of lilacs, rhododendrons and other 
such shrubs should be removed immediately 
after flowering. 


Hedges 


Informal hedges need regular pruning to 
remove old or dead wood and also to head 
back some shoots that grow where they are 
not wanted. Formal hedges of evergreens 
or deciduous types usually have one basic 
fault in that the top is not pruned severely 
enough. To allow more light to reach the 
lower branches the top of the hedge should 
be somewhat smaller than the base of the 
plant. In Spring this shape can be easily 
obtained by cutting the top of the hedge 
severely, farther back than the intended 
point, to allow for development of new 
growth to the desired point. Formal hedges 
need pruning in the Spring and again in 
July or early August, the late pruning being 
necessary to retain the shape of the hedge. 
For very small hedges three or four trim- 
mings per year will be necessary. 

Sometimes a hedge of such plants as 
spiraea, barberry or Chinese elm may grow 
too tall for the desired effect. This indi- 
cates that the wrong type of plant has been 
used and that a more suitable plant should 
be grown. Although the removal of the 
existing plants and replacement with 
another type may be costly, it may be 
cheaper in the end to remove them. In 
such a case the hedge may be cut off in 
the Spring before growth starts, leaving 
only six to eight inches above the ground. 
Numerous shoots will develop and grow 
rapidly. To reduce the height and give 
depth to the hedge the shoots should be 
topped when they are about 12 inches high. 
This will cause additional branching and 
develop a thick hedge. 






Evergreens 

The narrowleaf evergreens such as son. 
of the junipers and yews need correctiv: 
pruning to prevent the upper branche 
from overhanging the lower portion of th: 
plant and killing it by shading. Headin; 
back the upper branches in April or earl: 
May before growth starts will prevent thi 
difficulty. On the pines, firs and spruces th 
tip buds on the side branches may b 
broken out after growth has begun to fore: 
the laterals to develop, producing a heav) 
thick plant. 

Broadleaf evergreens need little pruning 
as most of them are irregular in shape. Old 
leggy specimens may be cut back to force 
new development but no more than one- 
third of the plant should be removed at 
any one time. 


Roses 

Specimen plants of bush or species roses 
that flower in Spring only should be pruned 
during the dormant season, as at this time 
it is much easier to see which canes should 
be removed. Only dead canes and the old 
wood which is weak and nonproductive 
should be pruned. 

Hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals are 
no longer pruned as severely as they once 
were. Older recommendations called for 
severe pruning of all canes in the Spring, 
but now more moderate pruning is thought 
desirable. Only dead or weak wood should 
be pruned in the Spring and no pruning 
should be done in the Fall. It seems that 
there is no point in cutting back the canes 
very hard as this removes much stored 
food in the plant and is thought to be one 
reason for winter-killing. 

The older climbers and ramblers should 
be pruned after flowering and a few of the 
older, non-flowering canes should be re- 
moved each year. 

Newly-planted roses should be pruned 
severely as the root system will not be able 
to supply the needed water to prevent 
dehydration of the canes. If a cane ever 
becomes ridged or corduroy-like in ap- 
pearance, it is dead and must be removed. 
Hybrid teas, floribundas and polyanthas 
are pruned to within six to 12 inches of the 
ground. 


Trees 


Newly-planted trees should not be pruned 
by removal of a few large branches unless 
they are injured. Instead, numerous small 
shoots should be removed to train the tree 
and remove some of the top to conform 
with the size of the root system. 

Large trees are too difficult for the home 
owner to prune unless he has the required 
equipment and perseverance. Broken tele- 
phone wires and smashed fences are the 
usual result of trying to prune large trees 
without the necessary equipment and 
knowledge of the methods required. 

Smaller trees such as dogwood and crab- 
apples can be pruned to correct defects. 
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Low hanging branches that interfere with 
traffic on the street or sidewalk should be 
pruned, leaving no stub. As little pruning as 
necessary should be practiced on the smaller 
flowering trees except corrective methods, 
as the pruning induces vegetative rather 
than flowering growth. 

Pruning is both an art and a science and, 
unless you know what should be done, call 
in someone that does. It will not only be 
cheaper but will look better as well. 


Your Fruit Trees 
By HARRY W. FORD 
Ohio State University 


OW that Winter is in full swing the 
fruit tree grower begins to think of the 
many things that should be done for his 
trees as Spring approaches. Pruning, an im- 
portant task, is probably foremost in his 
mind, since the work should be completed 
before the flowers open. 

Like other cultural practices there is an 
object to pruning. The young tree is pruned 
to develop a strong frame-work which will 
later form the main scaffold of the bearing 
tree. Weak and dead branches must be re- 
moved as the tree grows older and the spread 
and height of the tree controlled for efficient 
spraying and harvesting. 

Although pruning may be considered an 
art, it is not difficult if one uses common 
sense and follows a few general pointers. 
Generally speaking, it is best to prune after 
the possibility of extreme cold weather is 
over. It should be stressed that apples, 
peaches and cherries differ in their growth 
and fruiting habits and this should be con- 
sidered when pruning your trees. 


Apples 

If a young vigorous tree is planted, it 
should be cut back to 50 inches. During the 
first year or two select the branches that 
will form the main scaffold. The branches 
should be wide-angled and _ well-spaced 
around the main trunk. Narrow, sharp- 
angled crotches will split under a heavy load 
of fruit. The lowest branch should be about 
20 inches from the ground and, if possible, 
facing the prevailing winds. The other four 
or five primary scaffold branches should be 
evenly spaced around the tree with about 
12 inches between each branch. Of course. 
we realize that every one-year-old tree will 
not have ideal branches growing equally 
spaced. So, each tree will present its own 
problem. That is where common sense and a 
little reasoning is important. Always re- 
member not to have one branch directly 
opposite or above another branch. 

Only light pruning is practiced during 
the subsequent years before the trees bear 
fruit. In other words, continue to shape the 
tree by making as few cuts as possible be- 
cause pruning is actually a dwarfing process. 
Heavy pruning of young trees will delay 
bearing. 

Allow the main trunk to grow to a height 
of eight to 10 feet at which time the leader 
should be cut back to an outward-growing 
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lateral. This will open up the center of the 
tree for better light penetration. 

Limbs growing toward the ground usu- 
ally make undesirable fruiting wood. Re- 
move these or prune to an upward-growing 
lateral. Remove limbs that grow across the 
center of the tree and do not allow two 
prominent branches to grow parallel to each 
other if they are closer than four feet. 

It is best to keep the tree from becoming 
taller than 20 feet. This can be done by 
pruning the terminal growing branches back 
to lower lateral branches. Be sure to remove 
dead, diseased and broken branches. 

It is better to do a light pruning job every 
year rather than remove large branches ev- 
ery two or three years. By pruning every 
year it will only be necessary to make small 
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To prune your fruit trees 


1. (a) Illustrates the method of cutting to 
an outward growing lateral. The cut should 
be smooth and flush with no stub remaining. 
(b) and (c) show the correct removal of a 
lateral from a main branch. 


2 and 3. A one year old sour cherry before 
(2) and after (3) pruning. As the tree be- 
comes older it may be desirable to retard 
the lower branches and select laterals far- 
ther from the ground to form the main 
seaffold branches. 
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cuts which will not require a wound dress- 
ing. The color and size of the fruit will be 
improved and spraying will be easier. 


Pears 


The young pear tree is pruned to the 
same system as recommended for the apple. 
Pears are very susceptible to fire blight 
which is difficult to control on vigorously 
growing trees. For that reason, light pruning 
is recommended by making only a few 
small cuts. Upright limbs can be pruned 
to laterals to keep the tree from growing 
too tall. It is better to depend upon fruiting 
to spread the tree rather than accomplish 
this by pruning. 

If fire blight appears during the growing 

See Page 63 
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4 and 5. A year-old peach tree before (4) 
and after (5) pruning. The pruned tree is 
about two feet high with the branches well- 
spaced around the trunk. The branches 
were cut back to aid in developing an open 
head. 


6. A peach tree showing the developed modi- 
fied open head. The branches have been cut 
to outward laterals. It can be noted that 
light will penetrate to the center of this 
tree. 
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FEBRUARY is the month when life first 
stirs in the woods. Of course, the snow is 
drifted waist-high in many places and snow- 
shoes or skis are the only foot-wear possible. 
But, for all that, a sunny afternoon with 
the sky that deep, mid-Winter blue, brings 
many a whisper of Spring. Listen close be- 
side the brook and you will hear the water 
rushing along under the ice. Look at the 
willow and the alder buds. They wear a 
brighter color and, surely, they are already 
swelling. Perhaps, in some sheltered nook 


RAILROAD’S HOLLY TREE 
Ohio, near Washington, this ancient holly was purchased by the road to save it and enclosed 
in a high fence to keep vandals away 
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in the swamp, where running water has 
melted the ice, and the black muck has been 
touched by the sun striking down through 
the bare poles of the red maples, you may 
find the pointed hoods of the skunk-cab- 
bage inches high. The first wild-flower! 
The birds, too, they know that Spring is not 
so far away. A pert blue-jay will chatter 
about it if you whistle an inquiry to him 
and the black-capped chickadees — why 
else would they be so merry if they did not 
know that the worst of the Winter is past? 
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Standing beside the right of way of the Baltimore and 








MOST of this afternoon was spent in the 
boiling-shed in the sugar bush up on the 
hil] behind the house, scouring the evapo- 
rating pan, checking over the spiles and 
scrubbing the collecting pails. Orders were 
issued to have several cords of hardwood 
cut and piled — not for this year’s fire but 
for the next. Wood must season a whole 12 
months before it is fit for boiling down sap 
It will not be Jong now before the March 
combination of crisp, cold nights and warm, 
soft days, starts the maples to working and 
then — heaps of golden-brown wheat cakes 
piled up to the height of at least a dozen. 
with a slab of unsalted butter between each 
cake, and the whole drenched with a_ pint 
of the first-run syrup! Only farmers know 
the delicate taste of the pale, first-run. 
They keep it for themselves and sell the 
following runs with their dark color and 
stronger taste to people down country. 
poor unfortunates who know no better. 


NOT SO VERY long ago I learned that a 
new species of lily has been discovered by 
Mrs. Mary G. Henry of Gladwyne, Pa. 
Mrs. Henry has done a great deal of plant 
hunting throughout the southern Appa- 
lachians, and other parts of the South. 
the Rockies and Alaska, bringing into culti- 
vation many rare and unusual plants. The 
new lily, which has been named L. iridollae, 
was discovered growing in the extreme 
southern portion of Alabama and the west- 
ern tip of the Florida panhandle. Here its 
nodding flowers of “‘golden- to buff-yellow,” 
with their recurved petals, dancing merrily 
on gracefully curved stems caught her eye. 
Like her other findings, plants of this 
species are now well established in her 
garden, even though it is a native of the 
South. 





RECENTLY I had a very interesting talk 
with E]mer Eakins, historian of the Phila- 
delphia Rose Society. This is certainly an 
“‘up-and-coming” organization. It was 
founded last Spring and in a little over 
seven months it already has over 240 
members. On top of that, it held a June rose 
festival at which 6500 roses were shown to 
an attendance of 35,000 persons — which is 
mighty good for an infant society! A very 
active schedule has also been planned for 
the year. In February, Harry Erdmann, 
Director of the famous Hershey Rose Gar- 
den, will speak and the following month 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Vice-provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will talk on the 
history of the rose—to mention only a 
few topics. Another very important phase 
of its work is its sponsorship of a public 
rose garden in Philadelphia. 





HOUSE PLANT enthusiasts will be inter- 
ested in the new Glacier ivy, a form of the 
well-known English ivy. The leaves are 
green and white like the well-known varie- 
gated sort but very much smaller. In fact, 
it would pass for a variegated Self-branch- 
ing ivy and will make a pleasing addition 
for any windowsill or plant box. 
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a * fragrant witch hich ca 
Harbingers of Spring 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum 


F ALL the thousands of woody plants 

growing out-of-doors, the witch hazels 
are the first woody plants to bloom in the 
Spring. There are several species, two native 
to this country and at least two native in 
the Orient. All bloom early except the 
native Hamamelis virginiana common in 
woodlands throughout the eastern United 
States, which flowers in the Fall. The other 
species are true harbingers of Spring. 

The fragrant vernal witch hazel, H. 
vernalis, a native of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, is hardy much further north. Its 
flowers are very small, not over one half 
inch in diameter, but, nevertheless, are 
very fragrant. They have the peculiar 
property of opening fully on warm sunny 
days when their presence can be detected 
some distance away because of their in- 
tense fragrance. On very cold or cloudy days 
their flower petals remain tightly rolled up, 
so that one can almost tell the temperature 
by noting their condition. The shrub itself 
is vigorous, reaching a height of 10 feet or 
more, although it can be restrained at a 
lower height by reasonable pruning. 

In the Arnold Arboretum several plants 
of this species are growing luxuriantly. 
Their foliage is a rich dark green all Sum- 
mer long and in the Fall a brilliant yellow. 
In fact, all the members of this genus have 
striking yellow Autumn color except, per- 
haps, the Japanese member of the genus 
which sometimes turn red. One plant of the 
vernal witch hazel in the Arnold Arboretum 
frequently opens its flowers in late Decem- 
ber, especially if the weather then is unusu- 
ally warm. Normally, however, the tiny 
yellow to reddish flowers do not open until 
late February. The vernal witch hazel 
makes an excellent garden shrub requiring 
practically no attention and bringing life 
and color to the garden at a time when 
most of the other plants are drab indeed. 
Professor Sargent, first Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, was the first to realize 
the ornamental possibilities of this plant in 
gardens of the eastern and northern United 
States. 

The Chinese witch hazel is the largest 
flowering of the witch hazels, with flowers 
nearly an inch and a half in diameter and 
very numerous. These too are fragrant, 
although not as much so as the vernal witch 
hazel. It is not as hardy and blooms a few 
weeks later than the early-flowering native 
but can be easily distinguished from it 
even in Winter when no leaves are present 
by its very hairy one-year twigs. 

Although the Chinese species is listed as 
growing 30 feet high, most of the plants in 
this country are considerably lower than 
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that. Certainly they can be kept eight feet 
high or even lower by proper pruning. The 
larger leaves and large flowers of this spe- 
cies make it the most ornamental of the 
group. Like the others, it has a brilliant 
yellow Fall color and, since it blooms so 
early in the season, its flower buds can be 
easily noted all Winter long. Branches cut 
in the dead of Winter are easily forced into 
flower in the house, bringing additional 
pleasure to the garden enthusiast. 

Another species comes from Japan and is 
probably the least ornamental. This Japa- 
nese witch hazel, H. japonica, is considered 
a large shrub or smal] tree and grows as 
such in the Arboretum. The flowers are not 
nearly as numerous as those of the Chinese 


species and although they are almost as 
large, they are not so ornamental. However. 
it is excellent in flower arrangements, for 
the single reddish-yellow flowers with their 
four wide-spreading but very narrow petals 
are unique. Other than this, it is the least 
ornamental of the group. 

Witch hazels seem to grow equally well in 
either acid or alkaline soils. They require 
practically no attention and will grow in 
either shade or sun but, of course, make 
better flowering specimens if they are grown 
in the full sun. They are not susceptible to 
any serious insect or disease attacks. There 
are, however, two pests of birch trees which 
live on the witch hazels for a period, form- 
ing small galls on the undersurfaces of the 
leaves or on the twigs. These do not kill the 
shrubs and if general spraying does not 
control them, they can probably be over- 
looked. 

All in all, this group of vigorous shrubs 
is one that offers early Spring interest in the 
garden and their attributes might well lead 
one to make room for at least one of them. 





When the Chinese witch hazel blooms Spring is almost here 
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Persimmon Paradox 


Dear Editor — Reading with enjoyment 
Mr. Hadley’s article on “‘The Unappreci- 
ated Persimmon” I want to echo with 
vigor everything he has said. I am wonder- 
ing, however, why he has not in his article 
recited the fact that Diospyros virginiana 
is bisexual — at least it is at Breeze Hill. 
I have a pair of trees of which I am proud 
for their appearance, blossoms and fruit. 
Of course there is no fruit on the male 
tree but it has distinct blooms. The bark 
of this tree is so beautiful in itself that 
it would be worth planting if there were 
not the rich fruitage. My tree happens to be 
one that does not require frost to make 
its fruit edible. Just as soon as any fruits 
fall they are free from astringency and 
exceedingly rich in flavor. 
J. Horace McFarwanp. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pillows of Peace 


Dear Editor — In the provocative section, 
‘“Rambling Observations of a Roving Gar- 
dener”’ an observation about pillows filled 
with rose petals prompts me to mention 
another tempter of sleep for the sleepless: 
herb pillows. The growing of herbs to fill 
the pillows would induce a healthful con- 
stitution itself, amenable to restful, sleep- 
full nights but, if that is not possible, then 
the use of such a pillow is a relaxing 
delight. 

Rosemary is a good filler for pine needles, 
the rosemary leaves keep their substance 
and form a firm padding. Then one needs 
to add only a few handfuls of dried rose 
geranium, lemon verbena, some of the 
fragrant mints, tarragon, sweet basil, sweet 
marjoram and a few dried, crushed bay 
leaves to produce a most enchanting blend 
of garden fragrance to lay one’s head upon 
in a pillow of gay-colored cretonne or other 
drapery sample. 

Janer L. Wricur. 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Northern Spy 


Dear Editor — Can any reader of HHorticul- 
ture tell me how the Northern Spy apple 
came by its name? No one in this section 
seems to know. Perhaps, New England 
does. 

—R. M. Tompson. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Rare Colchicum 


Dear Editor —I was very much interested 
in the colchicum story by Mrs. Shippy in 
Horticulture. Some years back I attended a 
meeting where C. agrippinum was ex- 
hibited. I purchased a few and to my sur- 
prise they arrived in full bloom in the pack- 
age — but they were the ordinary C. au- 
tumnale. However, I planted them four or 
five inches deep and they worked down 
even deeper. In spite of this deep planting 
I now have borders 282 feet long edged with 
them and have disposed of a good many. 
From time to time, I have added a few of 
five other kinds but, never again, have I 
seen C. agrippinum. 
— Bessie P. GoupsmirH. 

Andover, Mass. 





Tulip Record? 


Dear Editor — Winthrop Thorton, Ran- 
dolph, Vt., wrote in the October 15 Horticul- 
ture that his Darwin tulips have bloomed 
for 12 years and asks if that is a record. I 
would like to reply that from bulbs listed 
in an invoice which I still possess, T'ulipa 
gesneriana planted in 1906 — 41 years ago 
——gave me 78 blooms in the Spring of 
1947. Planted the year that my oldest 
son was born, I have a photo of him at 
three years gazing into the heart of a bloom 
as he leaned over them. To quote Mr. 
Thorton, “Is this a record?” 
—~ AnicE Peck KaAtsmr. 

Scranton, Pa. 


Tuberous Begonia Praise 


Dear Editor — In connection with tuberous 
begonias which I have seen mentioned in 
Horticulture many times, I wish to say that 
I planted about two dozen May 30 in a 
small garden under an awning in back of 
my breezeway. Long after I thought them 
rotted they came to life and eventually pro- 
duced the most gorgeous blooms I have 
ever had — singles and doubles. The soil 
was not too rich so I watered them several 
times with a weak tea made from dried 
manure and in spite of the late planting I 
was well repaid. I suggest that more garden- 
ers grow these beautiful bulbs in shaded 
spots. 
— Mrs. Liuoyp HENDERSON. 

Westwood, Mass. 


Substitute Quince 


Dear Editor — My folks had a large Orange 
quince, the kind that is grown for its fruit 
for making preserves. It bore well and with- 
stood hard knocks for many years but it 
happened to be located where it received 
much abuse. So, finally, it succumbed. 
Within the last few years my Mother has 
used a substitute, the Japanese quince, 
which, of course, has a different and dis- 
tinctive pleasant flavor and aroma. Mother 
uses one-third quince and_ two-thirds 
Clapp’s Favorite pear, grinds them fine, 
adds sugar to taste and proceeds in the 
usual way. Almost any kind of pear can be 
used. She also sows the seeds late in the 
Fall and already has enough for a long 
quince hedge. We also use the highbush 
cranberry, a viburnum, for making jellies. 
— Cuinton A. BEAcHeEy. 
White Pigeon, Mich. 


Scilla Peruviana Indoors 


Dear Editor — I have read in a recent copy 
of Horticulture about Scilla peruviana and 
was reminded of my own experience with 
it. A few years ago a friend from California 
sent me two bulbs from her garden. She 
wanted to learn if they would bloom indoors 
in the East. One was large, the other per- 
haps a third the size or about like a large 
tulip bulb. I potted them in separate jars 
and in due time both sent up foliage and 
then bloom stalks of bells, not striking but 
attractive. The color was white with deli- 
cate blue. They grew to 15 or 18 inches but 
in the California garden were said to be at 
least three feet high. As unusual house 
plants they are worth a trial. 
— Marton P. Tuomas. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Hoe vs. Mulch 


Dear Editor—One Horticulture writer 
wants to “make gardening easy” by not 
using a hoe and another comes to “‘defense 
of the hoe.” I agree that making gardening 
easy will promote more gardening and I 
preach this to garden clubs. My way of 
doing it is the reverse of your writers 
approach. I say that mulching is the 
greatest way to accomplish this result. I 
have over ten thousand azaleas and many 
other kinds of plants and only use the hoe 
along the walks. Cultivating is only done 
for two purposes: one is to break up the 
ground crust after drying and the other 
is to prevent weeds. If the beds are mulched 
there will be no crust and if mulched enough 
there will be no weeds. Mulching also saves 
time and water because it preserves mois- 
ture. All plants large enough benefit from 
mulching. I have had two zinnia beds side 
by side. One was mulched and grew large 
plants and flowers. The other looked like 
a poor relation. I think men are more 
efficient than women gardeners, because 
their business experience makes them be 
efficient to succeed. Women have a different 
outlook. 
— W. C. Pavt. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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Scillonians Live Hy Howers 


By OLIVER WARNER 


RESSED to analyse the reason for the 

flower-growing industry of his islands, a 
Scillonian would need to fall back upon 
climate, soil, and a hat-box. The first two 
ingredients are obvious, the third is essen- 
tial to success and the hat-box was what 
began it. 

The Scillies, 40 miles off the coast of 
Cornwall, England, are rocky, isolated, 
wind-swept and small. They are as warm 
in Winter as the most favored parts of the 
Riviera. Flower-farming is the paramount 
employment; the season being from Decem- 
ber to April when blooms from less-favored 
places become abundant. 

As for the hat-box, this object contained 
the first experimental consignment of 
flowers for Covent Garden. Magic came out 
of it. It was sent off in 1881 and the pound 
which was realized for the contents opened 
up a promising vista of what might be done 
with patience, industry and salesmanship. 
Four years later 65 tons of cut flowers were 
sent to the mainland, and the total grew so 
fast that, just before the war (when the 
farmers turned temporarily to an earlier 
staple crop, potatoes, and the young men 
joined the Navy), more than 1200 tons were 
dispatched — a hundred million blooms. 

The earliest commercial variety of 
narcissus is the Soliel d’Or which is green- 
house forced. It is followed by the Scilly 
White, Golden Spur and King Alfred. 
These are main crops but of the scores of 
differing blooms to be seen in the fields and 
glasshouses there are many other favorites, 
Fortune, Henry Irving, Thackeray and 
Lloyd George among them. 

The fields themselves are small which is 
the way of things in Scilly. There is good 
reason for this, in that the smaller the 
field, the more easily it can be protected 
from destructive winds by the tall hedges 
which to the visitor are, perhaps, as not- 
able as the flowers themselves. Every field 
needing a wind-break is lined with euony- 
mous, veronica, escalonia, olearia or pit- 
tosporum growing to fabulous dimensions. 

The narcissi are generally picked in the 
bud and placed in large cans. The buds 
open in the glass houses and packing sheds 
where they are tied and parcelled with 
speed and deftness so that they reach 
market in the finest condition. 

To see Scilly flowers at their best it is 
necessary to visit these packing sheds 
where an overwhelming riot of scent and 
color pleases the nose and eye. The fields 
themselves are disappointing. Sometimes 
one is seen with a mass of bloom, but as the 
varieties are seldom mixed, the effect is 
monotonous. Apart from the fields, by 
which 90 per cent of the people live, there 
are other sights in plenty. The ice-plant 
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and pink sea-thrift are notable in their 
season. Wallflowers, iris, ixias, stocks, 
gladioli and arum lilies grow well and when 
the principal crops are over, there is a bulb 
season from June to October when further 
trade is done. 

Scilly is glad to have visitors but the 
islands are in their way exclusive. They 
have always been so. Their hilly acres hold 
three times as many chambered tombs as 
the whole of Cornwall, a county famed for 
them. The burials were not, it is thought, 
of local people but of great men from afar. 
laid to sleep in the Isles of the Blest, after 
what must always have been a dangerous 
sea passage. 

Scilly is still exclusive. Visitors are wel- 
come but new settlers less so, even when 
they have obtained the necessary lease 
from the Duchy of Cornwall. Scillonians 
have found a satisfying and rewarding way 
of living and it is natural that they should 
wish to keep it to themselves. The stranger 
is encouraged to look and admire. Beyond 
that, as in most delectable places, reser- 
vations begin. — Time anv Tipe. 


ENGLISH HOLLY QUERY 


In assembling data for a monograph on 
evergreen hollies in eastern United States 
the writer has come upon varieties of 
Ilex aquifolium growing in southern New 
Jersey and southeastern Pennsylvania 
which are supposedly not hardy. At least 
four varieties of J. aquifolium are found 
growing vigorously near Philadelphia while 
two hybrids of the altaclarensis group ap- 
pear to thrive in the same vicinity. Both the 
species and J. altaclarensis do well on Long 
Island. Specimens up to 20 feet in height 
are seen, indicating that they have survived 
several rugged Winters. 

This glimpse of the distribution of 
English holly encourages the hope that 
there may be strains of several varieties 
which have been acclimated to localities in 
northern New Jersey, New York, Connecti- 
cut or even Cape Cod. If this is so, such in- 
formation would be a welcome addition to 
any publication on holly, but the difficulty 
of gathering the facts becomes immediately 
apparent. 

Since Horticulture above all other maga- 
zines reaches possible owners of English 
holly, the undersigned would deeply 
appreciate any information with respect to 
the distribution of J. aquifolium or its 
hybrids in the states mentioned above. 

— H. Gueason Mattoon 
Narberth, Pa. 





Even in February the fields are golden with daffodils, thank ¢ to the mild climate of 
Mediterranean-like character. 
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CAMELLIA-FLOW 


Flowerfield’s colorful Tuberous-rooted Begonias have huge exquisite 
flowers in a wide range of pastel and bright colors, from pure white 
to yellow, pink and deep rich crimson. These profuse blooming 
plants may be started indoors now where they may be enjoyed until 
early spring. They should then be set out of doors preferably in deep 
shade where, with ordinary culture, blooms of 5 to 6 inches in diam- 
eter will continue from July until late fall. 
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CARNATION-FLOWERED CAMELLIA-FLOWERED 
Fimbriata Plena. The formal Carna- Flowerfield’s beautiful Camellia-type 
tion-flowered Begonia, an interesting- Begonias, truly the King of Begonias, 
ly different type, has fully double flow- appear to be huge delicate Cameliias. 
ers with short deeply serrated and These completely double blooms are 
fringed petals. Mature flowers have far larger than the best green-house 
the appearance of huge Carnations. Camellias. A fine garden subject. 
Red, Pink, White, Orange or Yellow Red, Pink, White, Orange or Yellow 
35¢ each, doz. $3.50 40¢ each, doz. $3.00 
MIXED-—3 for 90¢, doz. $3.00 MIXED-—4 for $1.00, doz. $2.50 
CRISPA BEGONIAS GIANT SINGLE 
This single Begonia has edges so The giant saucer-like flowers, accent- 
deeply cut and frilled it looks double. ed by central anthers of pure bright 
The flowers of exquisite grace and yellow, are a welcome spot of color in 
beauty are more unusual than the any garden. Their immense blooms 
other types and particularly desirable and intense colors present a dazzling 
for decorative arrangements. picture. 
Red, Pink, White, Orange or Yellow Red, Pink, White, Orange or Yellow 
30¢ each, doz. $3.00 30¢ each, doz. $3.00 
MIXED-—4 for $1.00, doz. $2.50 MIXED—4 for $1.00, doz. $2.50 
SPECIAL COLLECTION a eal 
rm ‘Special | ORDERBYMAIL =) 
Suberous-vrovted Begontas MIXTURE All Flowerfietd ZB Y . 
Flowerfield’s special collection in- Bulbs, Roots, Plants \/ 
cludes a wide assortment of colors, 4 TUBERS and Seeds are the 5 = l 
interesting varieties and types. finest available and / WA Ty 
$1 00 fully guaranteed. ~ 
MIXTURE OF ALL TYPES ° Prices include shipping 
costs. Draw Money Orders on the 
12 TUBERS $2.50 Post Office at St. James, N. Y. 
° 1948 SPRING CATALOG ° 
Send for Flowerfield’s full color Bulb, Root, Plant and 
Seed Catalogs for Spring, 1948. Please enclose 10¢ for 
mailing and handling costs. 
° Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Since Lariat 1874 
* e 
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Winter Care of 


House Plants 


WATERING: Water your plants regularly 
Look at them every day. Some will nee 
watering; others will not. Except for cacti 
keep the soil moist but not muddy. Eve: 
one day’s drying out will set plants back b: 
killing all the microscopic root hairs 
Whether water is warm or cool makes n 
difference. 


FERTILIZATION: Do not fertilize plant. 
during Winter months when there is no! 
enough sunshine to enable them to use th: 
extra nutrients in the soil. Fertilize at leas’ 
every two months March to October. Use a 
complete commercial fertilizer such as a 
4-12-4, 4-12-8 or 5-10-5. Use one-fourt!: 
teaspoon to a four inch pot, less for a 
smaller, more for a larger. Some people use 
earthworm castings. They are all right but 
mighty expensive compared to commercia! 
fertilizer. Bonemeal contains no_ potash 
which the plants require. 


POTTING: Plants can be repotted during 
the Winter. Do not put into too large a pot. 
The pots may be clay or glazed and with 
or without a drainage hole. Firm the soil 
well so no air pockets are left in the pot. 
Leave the top one-fourth inch of pot empty 
for watering. Repot most plants once a 
year. Early Fall is a good time for most of 
them. Otherwise, when they are not mak 
ing active growth will do. 


SOIL FOR MOST HOUSE PLANTS 
One part leaf mold or peat moss, two parts 
garden loam, two heaping tablespoons 
4—12-4 or similar fertilizer to one bushel of 
soil. 

LOOSE SOIL FOR FERNS AND BE- 
GONTAS: One part leaf mold or peat moss. 
one part sand, two parts garden loam, two 
heaping tablespoons 4-12-4 or similar fer 
tilizer to one bushel of soil. Always sift the 
soil through a one-fourth inch sieve before 
using. 


Common House Plant 
Troubles 


White cottony masses on the leaves and 
stems mean mealy bugs. None of the com- 
mon sprays are effective. Either wash off 
with a soft brush and soapsuds or kill with 
alcohol applied with a bit of cotton on the 
end of a toothpick or small paint brush. Go 
over the plants two or three weeks later to 
get the babies you missed the first time. 

Leaves grayish or brownish may be due 
to a tiny pest barely visible to the naked 
eye, the red spider. It may be checked by 
washing off with a strong force of water 
two or three times a week. Better still, dust 
the under surface of leaves with dusting 
sulfur. 

Leaves and stems sticky. This may be 
due to plant lice on the leaves or stems. 
Wash off or spray with Black Leaf 40 or 
dust with rotenone. It may also be due to 
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he presence of scale insects. If the foliage 
‘an take it, scrub with brush and soapsuds. 
Ytherwise, spray with greenhouse Volck. 

Leaves turning yellow and drying up may 
e due to improper watering, usually too 
little water. On the other hand, it may be 
cue to keeping the plants standing in water 
cr the soil too wet. 

Plants tall and spindly mean not enough 
sunlight. Put in a sunny window. This may 
also be due to fertilizing too heavily during 
the Winter months. 

Poinsettia leaves yellowing and dropping. 
This is due either to chilling or a lack of 
sufficient moisture in the soil or a lack of 
sufficient sunlight. 

African violet leaves wilting is usually 
caused by over-watering. 

Christmas cactus flower buds dropping. 
Often due to over-watering. 

Gardenia buds dropping off. This is 
normal during the Winter. It happens in 
the best of homes and greenhouses. 

Gloxinias dying down. It is their nature 
to rest during the Winter. Put the pots in 
the cellar until Spring. 

Cyclamen leaves yellowing. May be too 
warm, too little water or too dry. Water 
every day but do not let the plants stand 
in water. Cover pot with paper or foil to 
reduce evaporation. 

Amaryllis does not bloom. Probably you 
did not give it good enough growing condi- 
tions last Spring and Summer to produce a 
flower bud for this Winter. There is nothing 
you can do about it now. 

Flowers of African violet dropping off 
are probably due to illuminating gas in the 
air. They are very sensitive to it. 

Flower buds of paper white narcissi 
blasting is likewise, often due to gas in the 
air. 

— Victor H. Rres. 
Ohio State University. 


Mice and Rabbits 


Rabbits and mice are again after their 
tonic of tannin and bitters and that means 
danger to valuable fruit and ornamental 
trees, warns H. A. Cardinell of the depart- 
ment of horticulture at Michigan State 
College. The greatest protection to tree 
trunks is wire cloth. In case of rabbits, tall 
fences of one-quarter-inch mesh may be 
used to surround hedges and group plant- 
ings. Since this is not always possible, 
Prof. Cardinell recommends application to 
trunks of trees of a formula developed at 
Michigan State College after more than 250 
different materials were tested. It consists 
of seven pounds of powdered wood rosin in 
« gallon of commercial ethyl! alcohol. It may 
he used as either a paint or spray. No good 
repellent for mice is known but in major 
fruit growing areas of the country poison 
haits may be obtained under government 
<upervision. The grower should examine 
locations close to the plants that are to be 
protected. Poison bait should then be 
placed in each runway that can be found 
under the grass or snow. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-belis) 
Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 











Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
t) 


a—( 





Uvularia Grandifi 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


i 2 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladystipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 


3 plarts for $1.00 


5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
HARDY 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


Blue; Lavender and pastels; 


6 plants for $1.00 


DELPHINIUMS 


1—Year Field Grown 
Plants Will Bloom 
This Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED— 
Glistening sky-blue flowers on 
erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 
—Velvety, dark-blue flowers 
on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE 
BLUE’—Brilliant, deep-blue 
flowers are borne freely on 
18 to 24 inch spikes with 
many laterals. Blooms over 
a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties 
thrive under a wide range of 
climatic conditions Fine for 
cutting. 
10 for $1.00 
60 for $5.00 Postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and un 
usual of the Hybrids. Large, 
individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three 
inches across, are closely set 
on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR 
GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light 
Giant White. 


35 for $5.00; postpaid 












Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Tritlium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 

Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Triflium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 

Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) {2 in. 

Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 
in 


Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 

Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 

Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 

+ - ‘eee Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 
n. 

Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 


Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


Popular Varieties 
All Large Flowered 


BEACON—Red, cream throat 
Early Rose Deep rose 
KING LEAR—Deep purple 
Margaret Beaton White, 
cherry throat. 
MINUET—Best lavender 
Bloomington—Lemon yellow 
REWI FALLU—Dark red 
ROSA VAN LIMA—Delicate 
pink. 

PICARDY— Apricot -pink 
SNOW PRINCESS— White 


Complete list in catalog 


Large #1 Bulbs—15 for $1 
Medium sizes —25 for $1 


All orders postpaid 
Order now—Shipments on all orders made at 
Proper planting time or when desired. 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wild- 


flowers, Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus 
& Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e Oakford, Illinois 
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bolts and screws. 


Irvington 70, N. Y. 


ORLYT She 


| iasistible Offer! 
HOMEs GARDEN BULBS 


to bloom indoors this Winter 
and thrive outdoors all Summer! 


Imported Tuberous 


Will bear prized Double- 
Camelia type flowers in 
glorious mixed colors! Bloom 
continually, proaucing more and more flowers 
each year, up to 4” across! 


10 


$169 





Imported Belgian 


GLOXINIAS 


mide Plont these easy-to-grow 
$169 bulbs and watch them pro- 

duce more and more velvety- 
textured, trumpet-like flowers each year! In a 
mixture of exotic colors! 


BUL 





Fancy Leaf 


CALADIUMS 


These unusually easy-to- 
grow bulbs in mixed colors 
will produce large, fantasti- 
cally colored leaves year after year! Transplant 
outdoors for colorful borders. 


SPECIAL! 


$ 
Any three $1.69 offers . . 4° 
Any two $1.69 offers. . .$3.00 


4 rare, new Rosebud Begonia 
Bulbs with any order of $3.00 or 
more! Will blossom into a myriad 
of exquisite, rose-like flowers! 





$169 











eoeeee3sxoeteeee 
CULTURAL DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 


Beautifully Illustrated Spring 
Catalogue Sent on Request! 


Shipped Postpaid. Send check, money order or COD 


U.S:DUTCH ¢h BULB CORP. 


220 Fifth Ave., Dept. 95, New York 1,N.Y. 


PADBIY 














Write for Catalog 
LORD & BURNHAM 





Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $158. 


Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


PRE-ASSEMBLED 
GREENHOUSE 


































Everett 2205 


57 Tremont Street 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


Everett, Mass. 


Estimates Given 
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Morning Glories 

For generations ipomoea meant the pur- 
ple. pink and various colored flowers which 
covered many a kitchen window or clam- 
bered over the garden fence. Very pretty 
they were and still are. Now with the intro- 
duction of Heavenly Blue and other va- 
rieties with immense blooms all the family 
are even more popular. 

Many of us oldsters think of Heavenly 
Blue as a comparatively new variety, but 
it is said that seeds of this plant were 
collected in Mexico by a British mining 
official and sent to England more than a 
century ago. 

Pearly Gates is really a sport of Heavenly 
Blue and originated from one plant dis- 
covered blooming among Heavenly Blues. 
Its size and white purity complement the 
blue when they are grown together but it 
sheds much glory when blooming alone. 

After enjoying these two beauties one is 
encouraged to try other large-flowering 
varieties. A package of Greater Glories 
added more new interesting colors this past 
Summer. First, the leaves, large-lobed and 
yellow-green, made the vines very decora- 
tive even without blooms. As early Summer 
was cold, they grew slowly until hot 
weather came. Consequently, the flowers 
were late but when the blooms did open 
they proved to be well worth waiting for; 
large dark rich purple, clear pretty lavender, 
old rose and pink with a white edging. 

A package of mixed flower seeds yielded 
a morning-glory vine which, lacking care, 
promptly used nearby tall annuals for sup- 
port and soon brought forth big blue flowers 
edged with white. Two of the Pearly Gates 
vines varied their snow-white blossoms 
with ribs and shadings of blue, which added 
to their attractiveness. It became a pleas- 


every morning for surprises. 

Morning-glories are easy to raise but the 
will not grow in a cold, wet soil. It is bett.; 
to sow outside after the ground is warme | 
up or start seeds indoors or in coldfram. ; 
and transplant later. Soaking the seeds |) 
lukewarm water for a few hours mir: 
ulously hastens germination. Seed so soak. | 
will often be up in three days. 

If you want sturdy vines to cover a tre]|\s, 
fence or any bare space plant in a mod- 
erately rich soil but they will bloom more 
profusely in a poor one. Needless to say, if 
they are planted out of the morning sun 
the blossoms last longer. If the first seed 
pods are picked you will have more blooms 
but probably will get no seed ripe enough 
to harvest. 

It is possible to enjoy them as cut flowers 
if you cut vines with unopened buds at 
night. They will greet you for breakfast or, 
placed in the refrigerator, may be held over 
and will open in the afternoon. 

We also grow them indoors in Winter. 
One plant to a four- or five-inch pot at 
each side of the window will provide vines 
to daintily outline the windowframe. Those 
clear blue flowers against a white curtain 
are breathtaking on a cold day when blue 
flowers of any kind are at a premium. A 
little trellis can be used and the vine 
trained upon this for a glorified potplant. 

Only a few kinds of ipomoeas have been 
mentioned but a search through flower 
catalogs will inspire one to try still others. 
The Imperia] Giants and Brazilians sound 
very enticing for trial next Summer 
catalogs may offer more new and exciting 
beauties. 


and 


—Apba B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 









Lily of the 


New 1947 crop now available. Danish-grown 
exhibition pips especially treated for home 
and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
from planting. Order now for March Ist plant- 
ing for Easter bloom and April 10th planting 






for Mother's Day bloom. 


12 Pips $2.25; 25 Pips $4.25 
100 Pips $16.00 


612 Madison Avenue 


Schling’s Hybrid Blueberries 


Beautifully grown, heavily rooted, certified 2-year-old plants 18 to 24 inches high. Balied and 
burlapped within the Japanese Beetle area. Outside the Beetle area roots are packed in sphagnum 
moss and burlapped. All plants are packed in wooden crates and will arrive in perfect condition as 
far as California. Offered in units of three, four, six, or eight plants. Each unit includes at least three 
varieties to assure proper pollination unless otherwise requested. Minimum order three plants. 
Superb Varieties: Jersey, Rancocas, Rubel and Concord 
Three plants for $6.00; Four for $7.50; Six for $11.50; Eight for $14.50 
Shipped express collect and guaranteed to arrive in excellent condition 
Our Beautiful Spring Catalog in Full Color Is Ready. Write at once for your Free Copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 











































New York 22, N. Y. 
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ant habit to inspect the morning-glorie. 
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Garden Digest 


Pruning Muscadine Grapes 


Muscadine grapes are generally pruned during the four to six 
weeks following the first killing frost. If pruning is delayed much 
beyond this time sap flows from the cut ends. In the past this 
“bleeding” has been considered very injurious. Recent tests, 
however, have cast some doubt on the extent of this injury. 

In the Georgia Experiment Station’s vineyard vines pruned in 
late February the past four seasons produced, thus far, as well 
as the others. From year to year the degree of “‘bleeding”’ varied. 
In every case the vines commenced growth four to 10 days later 
in the Spring but this difference was not noticeable after the mid- 
dle of May. 

The short-spur method is best for pruning Scuppernong and 
other muscadine grapes. This consists of cutting back all of the 
current season’s growth on the bearing arms to two to four buds, 
leaving spurs four inches long. The following year’s crop will be 
borne on the shoots that grow on these spurs. All growth except 
the four arms is pruned from the main trunk. Also, all tendrils 
girdling the spurs should be removed. 

If young vines are pruned during the growing season to estab- 
lish the permanent framework, very little pruning is needed in 
November. Young vines not pruned in Summer should be cut 
back to a single trunk, removing all shoots except those to be used 
as arms. All lateral growth on these arms should be pruned to 
short spurs. This Summer pruning of young vines helps to form 
the framework of the vine more rapidly. 


New Idea in Food Absorption 


NTIL comparatively recently it was thought that nutrient 
elements must be in soluble form before they could be taken 
up by plants. For years, the soil solution was considered the im- 
portant part of the soil as far as plant nutrition was concerned ”’ 
says W. G. Colby in Fruit Notes published by the University of 
Massachusetts Extension Service.” “‘ Now, he continues, ““ We have 
convineing evidence which shows that plants can take up nutrient 
elements through the small rootlets or root hairs at the points of 
contact between these root hairs and small colloidal particles of 
clay and humus.” These particles are negatively charged and have 
an affinity for positively charged hydrogen, calcium, magnesium, 
potassium and ammonium nitrogen. — A single clay or humus 
particle may have several of these “‘attached”’ to its surface. The 
plant, through its root hairs, has the power to exchange a positive 
hydrogen ion produced by itself for a positive calcium, magnesium 
or other ion. As the plant continues to grow the reserve of these 
nutrients is gradually depleted making fertilizing necessary and 
the supply of hydrogen ions is increased making the soil more 
acid unless other factors are present to counteract it. 








Efficient Dormant Spray Eradicates Scale Insects 
Possesses remarkable ovicidal properties plus penetrat- 
ing effectiveness . .. completely and safely destroys 
insects in all stages of growth, including eggs, larvae, 
and adults of insects that winter-over on shrubs, vines, 
evergreens, fruit and shade trees. Emulsifies readily, 
covers freely — does a safe, reliable, economical job 

. . long acclaimed by gardeners, orchardists, nursery- 
men and park superintendents. 


A product of Doggett-Pfeil, manufacturers of Spra-Tox, Dapspray, 
Springfood, Weedout and America's finest and most complete = of 











February 1948 


50 gal. drum $60.00 agricultural and horticultural chemicals. 
DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY  [fRINGHELD 














YOU CAN GROW 
BETTER SWEET PEAS 





Since last year when Ferry-Morse introduced the 
Cuthbertson Sweet Pea—the most noteworthy 
development in the world of flowers in recent years 

we have received a steady flow of letters from 
home gardeners singing its praises. Horticultural 
experts and state experiment stations who have 
tested it are lavish in their praise. 


Through sheer excellence, the Cuthbertson Sweet 
Pea has already won high honors, including a Gold 
Medal and six other awards from the Scottish 
Sweet Pea Society. 


Cuthbertson Sweet Peas will give you more vigor- 
ous vine growth and an abundance of large, fragrant 
blossoms with extra long stems. They are definitely 
more heat resistant. 


You can grow better sweet peas if you plant 
Cuthbertson. Your favorite Ferry dealer is offering 
Cuthbertson Sweet Peas in a number of different 
colors and an attractive blend. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT 31 * SAN FRANCISCO 24 





LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 


PLANT 


WRITE NOW 
for your copy of the new 
booklet — “SWEET PEAS 
and How to Grow Them.”’ 
FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
Detroit 31, Michigan 
San Francisco 24, California 
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SEEDS 








Hear ‘The Old Dirt Dobber’’ on “THE GARDEN GATE’’—Saturdays, 10:00 A.M.—EST—CBS 














YOU don’t have to wait for Nature to take her slow, de- 
liberate course. Enjoy big trees of established growth, king- 
sized, ready to arch their massive splendor against next 
Summer’s sky. 

Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long 
been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. Experienced men — 
best equipment available. So why not arrange a consulta- 
tion now? 


Landscape Planning and Planting, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, Spraying, Tree Feeding, etc. 


51 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


TheFROST and HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street . Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 


























Three Unique 
CARNATIONS 


Unique strain of the Dianthus 
family. Begins flowering when 
the weather is warm and 
produces _ spicily 
blooms all summer. Beautifully 


fragrant 


compact. 


DUBONNET— Unique type. Warm, deep, reddish- 
violet, Dubonnet wine shade. 


ROSE UNIQUE—Fragrant, double, deep rose. 
SALMON UNIQUE—lLovely large salmon flowers all summer 


T’plant each of above 3 varieties $2.25 3 plants of one variety $2.00 
6 plants of one variety $3.85 


LYTHRUM MORDEN’S PINK 
Masses of gay, clear, rose-pink flower-spikes from mid-June until October. 
Sun or semi-shade. Lovely in any border and extremely easy to grow. 
Does well even in hot, dry weather when provided with moisture. 2'/ ft. 


3 for $1.50 ° 


PENTSTEMON ROSE ELF 


Hardy, low-growing Pentsemon barbatus with large, 
rose-pink blooms in profusion on erect flower stems. 


3 for $2.00 ° 


4 Send for our free Spring Catalog. Beautifully illustrated in color, 
? showing the latest varieties of roses, plants, seeds and summer 


flowering ee 
Voley DEPT. 


America's Largest Florist, Established 1889 
167 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 














Beautiful Meconopsis ‘‘Poppies”’ 


Meconopsis are not difficult to grow, if the right conditions { 
their growth are provided. The best time to sow seed is from t 
middle of February to the middle of March. The soil mixt) 
should be one part good sandy loam, one part sifted leafmold 
a little clean sand. A soil rich in humus with good drainag 
what they need. Mix the soil thoroughly. 

Well crocked seed pans or flats should be filled to within 
inch of the rim. If flats are used, a layer of gravel or rough leafm.. 
should be scattered over the bottom to ensure good drainage. "| ye 
pans are then watered. When the water has drained away | ec 
seeds are sown, broadcast thinly or in rows. Cover lightly w ith 
dry soil, press soil down gently with the back of a trowel and 
cover each pan with a piece of glass. Place the pans in gentle 
heat (60°) in shaded part of greenhouse until the seeds germin: te. 
Then they are given more air and light. 

When the seedlings are large enough to handle they are pricked 
out into pots or flats and allowed to grow on until planted in their 
permanent places the end of May or early in June where they 
flower a year from the time they are set out. The plants flower 
from May to August, depending upon the climate and species. 

Some gardeners prefer to sow the seed in September after it has 
ripened, feeling that the young plants are stronger and better able 
to meet the heat of their first Summer. The plants will not grow 
well in a hot dry location. They should have morning sun but be 
shaded from the mid-day and afternoon sun. 

The soil in the open ground should be about equal parts of 
sandy loam and leafmold. If leafmold is not available, well de- 
composed vegetable matter from a compost pile that is free from 
lime will be suitable. When the plants are growing freely and 
have become established a little wood ashes may be worked into 
the surface soil. Only a light application is given at a time. 

Meconopsis integrifolia is from China. The flowers are a beauti- 
ful soft yellow. It is sometimes called the lampshade poppy, for 
the large globe-shaped flowers are slightly drooping. It requires a 
well-drained cool location and is a biennial. The seed germinates 
freely. 

Meconopsis napaulensis (M. wallichi) is the blue Himalayan 
poppy and is easily raised from seed. This poppy will grow from 
four to six feet high. The flowers are on pedicels four to eight 
inches long. Some pedicels have as many as six to 10 flowers. 
These flowers are more or less open and saucer-shaped. 

Meconopsis betonicifolia baileyi is a hardy perennial. This 
beautiful blue poppy comes from Tibet and the color is such an 
exquisite blue that it captures the interest of all who see it. The 
color varies in different soils. These poppies do not like lime and if 
there is any in the soil the flowers will be a purplish, should they 
grow at all. This last is very satisfactory when grown under trees 
where the branches are high, where it can have light and sunshine 
filtering through the trees, and a moist soil. At no time during the 
growing season should these plants lack moisture. Do not give 
overhead watering at any time. Put the hose on the ground and 
allow a gentle stream of water to spread over it and soak into the 
ground or make trenches for it to run in. Meconopsis will not suc 
ceed in hot dry locatio:s and it is very important that the drain 
age be good. Also, the ground should have deep cultivation and a 
cool root run. 

One of the most beautiful species is the blue poppy of Kashmir, 


M. latifolia. The flowers are a delightful and distinct shade of 


blue and are freely produced on strong stems. It is a biennial and 
prefers an open location with morning sun. It self-sows freely and 
a large colony will grow up around the mother plant. 

There are, likewise, dwarf meconopsis that are suitable su! 
jects for the rock garden such as M. cambrica with its pretty ye! 
low flowers a foot high. M. cambrica aurantiaca has orange flowe: 
M. horridula is a charming poppy with large blue flowers an 
grows about nine inches high. These are all perennials. 

EK, Haminton FarRLey. 
West Arcadia, Calif. 
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he junco, Wiater’s bind ns 


Naturally Friendly and Genial 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


/7HEN I awoke the other morning and 
looked out through frosted windows I 
saw that Winter had spread a heavy white 
blanket over the landscape. Everything has 
its compensations, however, and as I 
watched the sun rise in the eastern sky and 
chase fast disappearing clouds I heard a 
flock of juncoes chattering merrily in my 
garden. 

The juncoes were no strangers. They had 
visited me a number of times since their 
arrival about the time the leaves had 
frst begun to fall. For the most part, 
however, they had haunted neglected 
bushgrown fields and weed patches but 
from now on they would remain fairly close 
to my garden, as long as I provided them 
with food, although I did not doubt that 
they would, now and then, journey to some 
neighboring weed patch for a change of diet 
or to some clump of bushes or thick ever- 
greens where they could roost and find 
shelter from howling winds and whirling 
snows. 

The juncoes are also called snowbirds. I 
think this name is more suitable for the 
snow buntings or even the chickadees, birds 
that revel in a snowstorm and seem to have 
their very life in it. To be sure, the juncoes 
rejoice in Winter and are true Winter birds 
but they do not seem to injoy arctic blasts 
and whirling snows and will more often 
seek refuge in some sheltered nook, there 
to await more favorable conditions. 

They leave their nesting range in the 
North as cold weather begins to set in, 
chiefly because they can be more assured of 
a food supply in more southern latitudes. 
They feed largely upon weed seeds, con- 
suming large quantities, and thus perform a 
valuable service. Harmful insects, too, 
compose a part of their diet and never are 
they reluctant to partake of a dinner that 


we might set out near our doors and 
windows. 

They are friendly, sociable little fellows 
and delightful companions to have in our 
garden and about our house during the cold 
bleak days of Winter. They are not quar- 
relsome like their cousins, the sparrows, 
with whom they mingle on terms of inti- 
macy despite a somewhat shy disposition. 
They mind their own business as they dodge 
in and out of the bushes, chattering cheerily 
or lisping their characteristic “‘tsip.”’ They 
are birds of stylish appearance and despite 
their sombre coloring, very attractive when 
viewed against the snow or the green of firs 
and hemlocks. 

The juncoes remain about my garden 
through the Winter months and I welcome 
their cheery companionship. Other birds, of 
course, are constant visitors but somehow 
they seem like strangers even after weeks 
of dining at my table. There is an aloofness 
about them which at times seems depressing 
and I daresay that they come to my garden 
only for what they can obtain there. Only 
infrequently do they show any tendency to 
be friendly and I half suspect that it is 
fancy on my part that they appear so. 

The juncoes, on the other hand, always 
seem to enjoy being about. Naturally 
friendly and genial, they are quick to re- 
spond to my overtures of friendship. Their 
merry fiutterings and twitterings temper 
the bleakness of many a Winter’s day and 
before I am aware of it the warm rays of the 
Spring sun and melting snows give evidence 
that Old Man Winter’s stay is drawing to a 
close. 

I know then that it will not be long before 
they will begin to feel faint stirrings beneath 
their tiny breasts and that some day I will 
awake to find them gone — not far, to be 
sure, for they will abide awhile in nearby 
fields and thickets from whence I can hear 
their metallic tinkles on the warm Spring 
air. 








NEW FRUITS * 


Flowering Crabs °¢ 


PEONIES 


This fall we will have been in the 
nursery business 80 years. During 
all these years one of our main 
items has been the Peony, and 
we now have —and for years 
have had — one of the largest 
stocks of High Class Peonies in 
the world. Have an immense 
stock of fine varieties in storage. 
Plant early and you will get 
hloom this season! 








30 Varieties Bush Cherries *« Wonderful New Apples *« New Plums 
fewest and Best of the Chicago University and 
Minnesota. University Strains of Chrysanthemums. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


NEW FLOWERS 


FRENCH LILACS 


For more than 30 years the French 
Lilac has been one of our special- 
ties. We have grown almost every 
known variety, have discarded 
the poor varieties and have kept 
the best. This spring we are offer- 
ing some twenty-five of the very 
best varieties in an assortment of 
all colors. Our Lilacs are all Own- 
Root. Plant as early as possible. 
That is the secret of spring 
planting. 
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Featuring the newest 
and finest Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants . .. many introduced by 
us for the first time this year .. . 
112 pages profusely illustrated, with 
16 pages in full color. 


You will find a wide range of vege- 
tables and flowers, bulbs, perennial 
plants and the most modern garden 
supplies . . . probably the most 
complete catalog in the country. 





“Peace” 
TREE ROSES 


Will Bloom This 
Summer on Straight 
31% ft. Stems 


Cream gold flowers, 
edged with faint pink. 


In pots — after May 1 
$7 each, 3 for $20 


Write for your Free Catalog today 


Stim 6 Wales 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Englewood, N. J. 

q White Plains, N.Y. Hempstead. L. I. Fo 








































and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 


DAYLILIES 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 











Vaughan's 


Gardening Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS 
IN FULL COLOR 


This most beautiful of all seed catalogs is a must 
for the amateur gardener. It features seeds, bulbs, 
plants, and accessories of the same high standard 
Vaughan has supplied to florists and professional 
gardeners since 1876. Lists 2500 new and old flower 
favorites—-roses, dahlias, annuals, perennials. Veg- 
etables, too, of luxury quality only gardeners can 
enjoy! Tells how to grow everything and how to use 
new weed killers, insecticides. FREE on request, 
SPECIAL FOR 1948. Jewel, the new f 

variety ef Portulaca, covers dry, sunny 
places with a carpet of crimson beauty. 
Four times as large as older varieties. 
Packet of seed sent with catalog for 10c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE ‘ 

| Dept. 421, ise" St., Chicago 1, III. | 
1 ! 

| 

| 

_/ 









| 4 y St., New York 7, N.Y 
DCD Please send me EE copy of your catalog. 





| C) Enclosed is 10¢ for Pucket Portulaca Jewel seed. 
Name Fat ie _ oa 
| Address __ . ae 
acer 
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ENGLISH FLOWERS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 






ARCTOTIS GRANDIS 
SUTTON’S HYBRIDS 







one of the many speciali- 






ties of the world-famous 
House of SUTTON of 
READING, ENGLAND. 












RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE: 


G. H. PENSON, 
BOX 646T, GLEN HEAD, N. Y., 







from whom you can obtain a Catalogue; 





also Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 






MAIN AGENTS: 
WAYSIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, OHIO. 





























Suttons Seedo 


BRITAIN’S BEST 
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All finest flowers and vegetables 
new Burpee Hybrids. Write today! 








Burrage Gold Cup 

One of the most highly-prized awards 
within the gift of an American horticultural 
organization, the Albert C. Burrage Gold 
Cup of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, has been awarded for 1947 to Sher- 
man Eddy of Avon, Conn,, according to an 
announcement by John S. Ames, president 
of the Society. This cup, which is given an- 
nually for the best exhibit in the 13 flower 
shows staged each year by the Society, 
was given to Mr. Eddy for his “‘ Vermont 
covered bridge” at the 1947 New England 
Spring Flower Show. In this display, Mr. 
Eddy constructed a veritable old bridge 
with its timbers blackened by age and 
mossed by the weather. A stream, rising 
from a waterfall in the background, tum- 
bled out of a bit of wildwood and then, 
after twisting through grassy banks bright 
with wildflowers, vanished under the 
bridge. 

Other awards for 1947, as announced by 
Mr. Ames, include: the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal to John 
Russell of Dedham, “for his naturalistic 
narcissus planting.”’ This planting is one of 
the most beautiful as well as one of the 
largest of its kind in America; the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s Gold 
Medal to Stedman Buttrick of Concord 
“for his unusual collection of iris and the 
outstanding manner in which he maintains 
his garden and estate’; the Society’s Silver 
Medal Garden Certificate to H. Wendell 
Endicott of Dedham “for his extensive 
planting of tulips.” 


Men’s Garden Clubs 

The year just ended was a banner year 
for the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 
with ten new clubs being admitted to mem- 
bership in the national organization. Three 
of the new clubs are in the state of Oregon 
where the movement was given great im- 
petus by the national convention held in 
Portland in May. These Oregon clubs are 
in Albany, McMinnville and North Bend. 
The other new clubs are widely scattered, 
as follows: Athens, Ga.; Beaumont, Texas; 


[MMENSE blooms, new colors, named 
to honor the renowned ‘plant wizard.’ 
In both form and colors they bring new 
refinement to Zinnias, blend with other 
flowers and harmonize with your home 
furnishings. 5 to 5) in. across. 

Lovely soft shades—cream, yellow, 
“salmon, rose, apricot, peach, pale lav- 
ender, etc. 3- to 4-ft. plants, easy to 
grow. Perfected by David Burpee from 
work begun by Luther Burbank—this 
is the Burbank Centennial flower. 













* new Burbank Zinnias this 


re 
ie “ SPECIA L | To help us introduce these 


ey 
i ~ W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


432 Bu 
Philadelphia 32, 


* 


. 


summer, please accept this special offer: 


50c-Pkt. Seeds 25c; 1000 Seeds $1., post paid. 


432 Burpee Bidg. 


ee Bidg. 
Pa. soa Clinton, lowa 





CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Seattle, Wash.; Anderson, Ind.; Bat: 
Rouge, La.; Greenville, S. C., and Gai: 
ville, Fla. Applications from other cli'\s 
are pending. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
regarding which city can claim the fist 
men’s garden club, the leading claims co:n- 
ing from Chicago, IIl., and Oakland, Ca\if. 
W. B. Lathrop, historian of the organiza- 
tion and long prominent in its work, |ias 
been looking through his records and finds 
that the Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago 
Region, was formed in February 1/28, 
while the Oakland club was organized six 
months later, that is, in October. If there 
are older clubs, they do not appear in the 
records. Interestingly enough, the Chicago 
club had its inspiration when Leo W. Nack 
won a prize of $1,000 offered by the Chi- 
cago Tribune for the best garden in *Chi- 
cagoland.”” Mr. Nack became so enthusias- 
tic as a result of his good fortune that he 
called together several of his gardening 
friends to whom he suggested starting a 
club made up of and confined to gardeners. 
Mr. Nack seems, therefore, to have been 
the daddy of the men’s garden club move- 
ment in America. 

This year’s convention dates will be early 

April 7, 8, 9 and 10. These dates were set 
because the convention is to be held in the 
city of Atlanta where Spring comes earl) 
and where gardens will be in full bloom in 


April. 


Shade Tree Conference 


The third annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Chapter of the National Shade 
Tree Conference will be held February 
19-20, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, I. 
Two open forum sessions are planned to 
provide opportunity for questions from the 
floor and discussion of problems pertinent 
to shade tree maintenance. The committee 
on arrangements extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all persons interested in tree care. 


Philadelphia Judges’ Course 


The Second Course in Flower Show 
Judging will be presented in Philadelphia, 
April 6, 7 and 8 by The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. This nation- 
ally-accredited school will be held in the 
auditorium of the Strawbridge & Clothicr 
Store, 8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

The course will include lectures on “* Hor- 
ticulture” by Henry T. Skinner, curator of 
the Morris Arboretum; “Design in Flower 
Arrangement,” by Anne B. Wertsner, Field 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticu!- 
tural Society; and Miss Virginia Cavendish. 
landscape architect and former chairman 
of the National Council Judging Schoo! 
Accrediting Committee, will speak on 
“Flower Show Practice” and ‘Color in 
Flower Arrangement.” Programs may |e 
obtained upon application to The Pennsy! 
vania Horticultural Society, 389 Suburba 
Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


HORTICULTUR! 
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PURE VT. MAPLE SYRUP 
on Pancakes Oh—h—h ! 


Top treat for frosty winter mornings. Delicious 
crowning touch on waffles, French toast, hot 
biscuits, ice cream. 
5 PIECE SET VT. MAPLE SWEETS 
(Shown above) 

16 oz. Jug Maple Syrup.......... 
1 lb. Soft Maple Sugar........... 
: os. Chere ~ Maple Sugar....... 

SS OO ere ; 
% Ib. Cake Maple Sugar......... to 1 address 
2 Ibs. Hard Maple Sugar (to 1 address)... . .$3.65 
1 lb., 5 oz. Acetate Gift Box Maple Bon Bons. $3.95 
16 oz. Pottery Jug Maple Syrup........... $3.00 
; : $2.35 


b. Fancy Black Walnut Meats...........$2 

b. Fancy Preserved Crystallized Ginger... $1.60 
Prepaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order. NoC.O.D.* 


The Josselyns | 


Box 147 Dept. D 2 Dedham, Mass. 

























ALUMINUM 
WINDOW TRAY 
27” long x 644" wide x 1144” deep 


Tray and 2 Brackets 


“jroy Rests in Resraining 91.7 5 





Brackets Attaching to a Win- 
dow Sill as Narrow as 214 POSTPAID 
Inches. No Leaks—No Rust— Ideal for 


(Moss Green Finish) African Violets 


G. S. THOMPSON, Newtown 5, Pa. 











Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 


Box 328 BRISTOL, PA, 





TUBEROUS 





Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Building or 43! Burpee Building 

32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Seeds of Peace 


The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs is sponsoring a drive for seeds to help 
feed starving Europe. The countries of 
western Europe that have expressed their 
desire to help themselves through the 
Marshall Plan will be benefited by this 
project. Each garden unit, costing 50 cents, 
will contain 13 kinds of vegetable seeds, 
enough to plant 600 square feet and to feed 
a family of five. A packet of flower seeds 
will be donated for uplift. Each unit will 
contain planting instructions in the lan- 
guage of the recipients and will explain 
that this is a gift from the people of Amer- 
ica. 

The Church World Service, Inc. will 
handle the shipping. The American Seed 
Trade Association will supervise the seed 
buying, the Horticultural Consultant for 
the National Council will work with a 
representative of these two to form a na- 
tional committee. 

The Horticultural Committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation will handle the 
project for the clubs of this state and Mrs. 
David Barnes, 75 Fletcher Rd., Belmont, 
Mass., will accept donations. No amount is 
too small. If each of the 179,000 members of 
the National Council contributed one 50 
cent garden unit, 2,817 acres would be 
planted, and 1,000,000 persons would be 
fed. 

Contributions will go out beginning Jan- 
uary 1 and continue through April. 

Mrs. Hull, president of the National 
Council, feels that this project will help to 
aid in the economic recovery of our neigh- 
bors in Europe who are anxious and will- 
ing to help themselves. 

— Epwna S. SwaseEy. 
Horticultural Chairman, 
Massachusetts Garden Club Federation. 


Massachusetts Federation 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its monthly horticultural 
meeting, Monday, February 23 at 10:30 
A.M. There will be a 10-minute Garden clinic 
followed by a lecture, “New Ideas in 
Foundation Plantings,” by Miss Marjorie 
Stearns, well-known landscape architect. 
All garden club members as well as horti- 
cultural chairmen are invited to attend. 


Gardens for Freedom 


We can send Europe more food if we raise 
more ourselves. This we can do by turning 
the flower gardens that were formerly Vic- 
tory Gardens back to vegetable gardens or 
by enlarging our reduced vegetable gardens. 
These gardens can supply us with enough 
vegetables for the whole year, if we plan 
and care for them efficiently and then can 
or freeze the products as they are ready to 
harvest. Gardens for Freedom are being 


sponsored by the National Council of State | 


Garden Clubs and by the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 
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IT’S NEW 
IT’S BRILLIANT 
IT’s 


“Carnival 


99 


The most alluring newcomer of the 
garden. This “mum”, created by 
Alex Cumming of Bristol Nurseries, 
is a glowing, scintillating aurora of 
burnt orange. The most brilliant 
mum of them all. 


The New MELLOW GLOW 


is a suffusion of soft orange, buff, 
poem pink and bronze. Double 
slossoms. It’s never been seen 
before and is a magnificent piant 
throughout the Autumn. 


KARL A. REICHE 


the King of 1948 Pompons com- 
bines old rose, mauve and ripe 
strawberry in the most rugged, 
durable and hardy of all garden 


pompoms. 


All three of these 1948 introductions 
are essentially Bristol — the birth- 
place of world famed Hardy 


Chrysanthemums. 


We're planning to send our new 
1948 Bristol Nurseries catalog to 
those who purchased from Bristol 
in the past two years. Anyone may 
have a copy for the asking. 


3 each of these three new 
chrysanthemums, 9 plants in 
all, $7.00, tax exempt prepaid 
East of the Mississippi. Add 
50 cents elsewhere, please. 


Lp 
C A Sisto ‘J Mutscwis Wwe 
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Bobbink & -Atkins 


present 
A NEW Shrub Rose 


AUTUMN BOUQUET 


You can be the first to plant this desirable 
ever-blooming pink shrub Rose of many 
uses. Beautiful carmine-rose-pink blooms, 
with 50 to 60 petals gracefully arranged. 
Will provide bouquets of long-stemmed 
beauties for cutting or landscape beauty 
from June through October. Established 
plants grow to about 5 feet. Blooms the 
first year. $2.00 each. 3 for $5.00. 


All the above prices are postpaid within 500 
miles of New York City: add 10% 
for postage outside this area 


SEND tor our 
GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY CATA- 
LOGUE, celebrating 
our ‘50th Year of 
Growing”—features 
Roses of Yesterday 
and Today: Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Ever- 
green Trees and 
Shrubs; Vines; Perennials and Ground 
Covers; and a host of other rare and unusual 
‘Garden Gems.” 





Mailed free east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record will 
receive their copy automatically 


* DON’T MISS our outstanding exhibit at the 
NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW! 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen & Plantsmen 
522 Paiva Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors Always Welcome 

















To give you the perfect start towards a 
successful Garden, we shall send you our 
catalog, if you will but send your name and 
address on a post-card. 

This 112 page, gorgeously illustrated 
Garden Book, we lieve, contains more 
complete listings of quality Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and Garden Supplies than you will 
see any where. 


Send your request today! 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 





518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 








| dark; V. 


| tractive; V. 





TWO WILD SHRUBS 


We are learning to appreciate our native 
shrubs. Many beautiful species growing at 
our very doors were hardly noticed a few 
years ago. Two of these that repay study 
are the dogwoods and the viburnums. Both 
are natives of the Northeast and are often 
found growing side by side in woods. In 
fact, many of them are so alike that it is 
easy to mistake a specimen of one group for 
a specimen of the other. 

The most beautiful member of the cornus 
genus is the flowering dogwood, Cornus 


florida, and close second is the nearly herba- 


ceous C. canadensis or bunchberry which 
covers the floor of our northern forests with 
a white carpet in the Spring and a red carpet 
in late Summer. Beside these, there are six 
bushy species of cornus and of these the 
more interesting are: C. amomum, the silky 
dogwood; C. baileyi with white berries; 
C. paniculata with white berries on red 
stems which are quickly devoured by the 
birds; and C. stolonifera, red osier, with red 
twigs and whitish berries. 

East of the Mississippi the viburnums 
are represented by 14 species of shrubs and 
one tree, of which the following are perhaps 
the most attractive: V. alnifolium, the 
hobble-bush, with white flowers like hy- 
drangea blossoms and coral fruit turning 
trilobum, high bush cranberry, 
a very handsome bush with berries more 
like currants than cranberries, but some- 
times used instead of cranberries by coun- 
try people; V’. acerifolium, maple-leaved 
viburnum which might be mistaken for a 
maple sapling, low growing and very at- 
prunifolium, a tree viburnum 
with blue-black fruit and decidedly worth 
having; V’. dentatum, arrowwood, a gray 
slender bush whose wood was used for 
arrows by the Indians; V. cassinoides, 
withe-rod, which improves under cultiva- 
tion and whose berries turn from green to 
pink to slate blue; and V. lentago or nanny- 
berry. 

— N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 


Boston, Mass. 











This is she newest, and one of the best of the pin- 

cushion type flower holders. The petals of the flower 

are heavy rust-proof metal, and fastened within its 

heart are solid brass, needle-sharp pins, spaced _ 

apart. Heavy enough so your arrangement won't tip 

over. in your choice of White, Green or Silver. 
Postage free, $1.50 





27 W.26 $#.,Dept. Ht2 New York 10,N. Y. 
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Henderson's 


GARDEN CATALOG 


Chuck full of new ideas to make 
your next summer's garden more 
abundant and colorful... valuable 
planting information...new veg- 
etable and flower seeds and plants 
... garden tools, insecticides . . . 
truly the best of ‘‘Every- 
thing for Your Garden.” 


write for your 
FREE copy today 







PETER HENDERSON & CO., DEPT. 8] 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N. Y 





KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS 





Write today for our BIG, NEW, 56-page 
1948 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Lists hundreds of varieties of FRUIT TREES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS and SEEDS... 
need for your home planting. Our plants 
are choice, sturdy, upland-grown stock 
that will make rapid growth and bear 
plenty of fruit. FREE PLANTING GUIDE 


with each order. 
We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Our 68th Year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


61 MAPLE ST., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


. everything you 

















MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TUG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back- 
breaking spading. And ten 
times faster. Easy to use. 


A 


Ideal equipment for vegetable 
gardens. improved all steel Garden- 
ing Outfit plows 5°’ deep, marks, 
hills and cultivates rows 12°’ to 36” 
wide. Cultivator and many other 
practical attachments. Material 
and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
Write today for information. 


qs. O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Ballston Spa, New York 
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Pruning 
from Page 49 


season, cut off the branch about one foot 
below the visible symptoms and promptly 
lisinfect the wound and pruning tools with 
1 to 500 bichloride of mercury solution. 


Dwarf trees 


Dwarf apple and pear trees are becoming 
popular in the home fruit garden. They are 
easy to take care of and bear fruit within 
two years after planting. It may be neces- 
sary to anchor the young trees to prevent 
blowing over by the wind, since the root 
systems of dwarf trees are rather shallow. 
Dwarf trees may be pruned like their big 
brothers except on a miniature scale. The 
first branch need only be one foot from the 
ground. It is easy to keep the tree pruned 
to any desired height and only light pruning 
is necessary to maintain the desired shape. 


Quinces 


The quince should be pruned like the 
pear. This fruit tree is also very susceptible 
to fire blight and should be pruned accord- 


ingly. 
Peaches 


The peach is a vigorously growing tree 
and for that reason the bearing peach tree is 
pruned more heavily than other fruit trees. 
One-fourth of the bearing wood is often re- 
moved each year. Since the flower buds are 
borne on vigorously growing one-year-old 
wood, it is necessary to practice annual 
pruning and reshape the tree to encourage 
development of one-year spurs and shoots, 
particularly in the center of the tree. The 
pruning should be sufficient so that sunlight 
will strike most of the leaves. 

The first branch is about 12 inches from 
the ground with four to five laterals evenly 
spaced around the trunk. The upper branch 
should be about 24 inches from the ground. 
Light pruning of the young non-bearing tree 


should be the rule because heavy pruning 
may delay fruiting and remove desirable 
branches. 

Remember that loss from Winter injury 
may be more severe if the trees are pruned 
in the Fall or early Winter. When the tree is 
about 10 feet high prune to an outward 
growing lateral]. This point of renewal can be 
maintained from year to year by cutting to 
laterals that arise nearby. 

If there is a possibility that winter- 
killing of the flower buds has occurred, it is 
a good idea to cut open a few of them and 
see if the center is brown. This indicates 
that the bud is dead. Flower buds are 
more plump than the leaf buds which helps 
to identify them. If killing of the flower buds 
has occurred, it is best to practice only light 
pruning that year and perform a little 
heavier pruning in later years. 


Cherries and plums 


The trees of these two species can be 
trained to the system recommended for 
apples. It is important to prevent sharp- 
angled crotches from developing at scaffold 
inions. This is particularly important with 
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the sweet cherry which is more susceptible 
to Winter injury. Winter-killing may occur 
more frequently in the vicinity of narrow- 
angled crotches. 

Balance the young tree by spacing the 
scaffolds around the trunk so that no two 
limbs are directly above each other. As the 
tree becomes older remove the dead and dis- 
eased wood, large branches that cross the 
tree and prune to keep the tree reasonably 
open. Cut back to outward-growing laterals. 





Weeping Hemlock 
From page 42 


The Kelsey Weeping Canada hemlock 
is an entirely distinct asymetrical form, 
combining an upright very curious fastigiate 
stem growth with long, soft, pendulous 
branches in an extraordinary combination. 
This is well shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The dimensions are also re 
markable, the widest spread being approxi- 
mately 30 feet, covering the two main op- 
posing stems, the largest being curiously 
forked. The opposing dimension or “ spread”’ 
is a bare 10 feet. The present height is 
about 12 feet. 

The origin of this graceful hemlock is 
most interesting. In 1929 we found three 
specimens of this weeping form of Canada 
hemlock, probably about eight years old 
growing on a wooded ridge on our nursery 
property. Old residents stated that a very 
large hemlock stump nearby was not too 
long previously a very sizable weeping 
tree, undoubtedly the parent of the three 
young specimens. It is remarkable that 
these three of apparently identical habit 
should have come from seed. One specimen 
we gave to Arnold Arboretum, one died and 
the third, now growing in our Arboretum in 
East Boxford is here illustrated 18 years 
after transplanting. Unfortunately, the Ar- 
nold Arboretum specimen died a few years 
after planting. 

This year for the first time our Kelsey 
Weeping Canada hemlock bore a small crop 
of seeds and we are hoping they may come 
true to type, although this is an extremely 
rare occurrence with clons. We are propagat- 
ing from cuttings and expect before too 
long it will be available at least to arbor- 
etums and botanical gardens. We have al- 
ready supplied strong specimens to the 
Hemlock Arboretum and the National 
Arboretum, Washington, D. C. 


NEW AFRICAN VIOLET 





Royal Sunset ‘‘two-purple”’ 
African Violet. First time 
offered. Deep purple flowers. 
Shiny waxlike 2-tone leaves 
. intense sea green and 
purple. Most outstanding 
Violet yet. Only $2. SEND 
NO MONEY. Pay postman, 
plus postal chgs. Return at once 
for mfund if not pleased. Cash 
orders prepaid. 2 plants $3.50; 3 for $5. GIVEN 
with orders $3.50 or more, reg. $1 val. Gardenia 
Plant, fill home with fragrance this winter. Order 
from OWEN NURSERY. See address below. 
VIOLET-GRO—Perfect potting soil for all house 
plants. 4 leaf mold, 4% sand, 4% peat moss. Does 
wonders. $1 for 3 lbs. postpaid ; 5 lbs. $1.50; 101bs. 
$2.50. Also sent C.O.D. plus postage. 
OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 9R2, 
Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 















CEDAR FENCES 


Durable and good looking. Types for 
ev purpose, including picket, screen, 
hi e, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 

h Easily cted 





OUTDOOR FURNITURE 

Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 





758 East Street, Walpole, Mass 


lyberous-rooted BEGONIAS 


(By RICH — Best Obtainable) 





Ideal for shady spots in your garden. Our 1947 
planting was nearer perfection than our greatest 
expectations, gorgeous colors and perlect form, 
Even a small planting will give you the same mag- 
nificient display of color and form 


For the most impressive showing — The Camellia 
Rose and Fimbriata or Carnation type are leaders. 
Pendula Begonias with myriads of drooping lowers 
are ideal for shaded porch or terrace in boxes or 
baskets. Try some. You'll be delighted. 


Prices $4. — $6 — $7.50 per doz. 


Exhibition size Begonias for the Connoisseur. Our 
staked stock will give you blooms 5-8 inches in 
diameter —in 17 colors from white, yellow, pink, 
salmon, through al! shades of red, rose and scarlet 
and combinations. 

In twenty years, this has been the outstanding 
season for our Tuberous Rooted Begonias. The 
blooms were never more perfect in form or color, 
nor did they last longer 


The Fimbriata has the greatest bloom yet 


You can save money buying our collections 


HOWARD R.RICH ‘Atlantic-Maine 



















From California 
the land of flowers 
Tuberous rooted 


BEGONIAS 


LARGE BULBS 
CALIFORNIA- ° 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA neon 

The most popular form; flowers 4 to 6 in- 45¢ each 
so——nnan ats 6 tor $2.50 
suis, steps, noses, tases 12 for $4.50 


LAGOMARSINO oF caciroenss 
AMERICA'S SEED HEADQUARTERS 


BOX SACRAMENT A 


















Peony-flowered, carnation- 
lowered, chrysanthemum- 
lowered, all colors mixed. 

Easy to grow--brilliant all 
summer and fall. 7ic-Packet 
seeds postpaid for only 10c! 











W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Pikeaeiebie. Bidg. ., 431 Burpee Bidg. 
32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Come summer. -- 


\ 
you'll have beauty at your feet® 





@ Your lawn knows it’s spring — long 
before you do. So feed Vigoro now. 
Grass, like all plant life—must get 
many nutrient elements from the soil. 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food 
—supplies them in ample amounts. 
It also increases the humus (organic 
materials) in lawn soils 
by helping grass grow 
extra large root systems. 
Thus, yoursoil becomes 
a better storehouse 
for plant nutrients 
and moisture. Get 
Vigoro today. 
A PRODUCT OF 


SWIFT « COMPANY 


EndoPest—oll the protection 
most gardens need. EndoWeed 
... clears lawns of weeds. 


BEFORE you Buy 


a 


ANY TRACTOR- 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
S-HP GRAVELY—the 
world’s finest, yet most 
moderately priced Garden 
Tractor...Complete line of 
lusively desi d power 







\\ 
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tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


RAVELy 


FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 217 Dunbor, W.Va. 


















What's ahead for usin... 





Lilies, Mums and Lilacs 


By F. L. SKINNER 


Dropmore, Manitoba 


ITH lilies I find there is a great and 
growing interest in both better meth- 
ods of cultivation and the raising of hybrid 
varieties better suited to local conditions, 
not only in the United States and Canada 
but in Britain also. While in Britain, this 
past Summer, although I was a bit late 
to see many of the early flowering lilies, 
still I was in time for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s lily show and to see some 
very fine private and commercial plantings. 
Constable has gone in extensively for 
hybrids of L. henryi and has some very fine 
things in white, cream and yellow among 
these. In hybrids of L. willmottiae I noted 
two unspotted apricot varieties that looked 
very pleasing. Mr. Constable had been 
doing much hybridizing under glass and, 
judging from the number of well-filled 
seed capsules, had met with a considerable 
amount of success. 

At both Bentley’s at Newbury and 
Townhill Park at Southampton,. ZL. gigan- 
teum was doing well and growing up to 10 
feet. This fine lily should do well in the 
Pacific Northwest and possibly in the 
mountains of Virginia. Both Mr. Bently 
and Mr. Rose were growing it among 
rhododendrons. At Mr. Bently’s, Ccrona- 
tion was fully four feet high and much finer 
than I had ever seen it in Canada. Here 
also L. duchartrei was doing better than I 
had hitherto seen it, both the type and the 
variety Farreri are hardy, beautiful and 
will grow anywhere in America where suit- 
able soil and moisture conditions can be 
given them. It would seem therefore that 
we are in for an era of great development in 
lilies with many hybrids in white, pink, 
cream and yellow being produced that 
should prove hardy and easy to grow even 
in the Great Plains Region. 

Ten years ago chrysanthemums that 
could be expected to flower out of doors in 
western Canada were practically unknown. 
In 1938 I visited the federal horticultural 
station at Cheyenne, Wyo., where Dr. 
Hildreth showed me some mums, mostly 
of the cushion type, that were flowering out 
of doors in August. I had also visited Alex. 
Cumming of Bristol, Conn. and Mr. Cum- 
ming initiated me into the mysteries of 
chrysanthemum breeding. Of course, Mr. 
Cumming had worked mostly with the 
Korean chrysanthemum and his hybrids 
are nearly all too late to flower out of doors 
with us. A later visit to Dr. Longley of the 
University Farm at St. Paul, Minn., showed 
me what he had accomplished and en- 
abled me to obtain several varieties that 
were sufficiently early to flower out of doors 


in Manitoba. Previous to this I had foun 
that C. zawadski was hardy though rather a 
weedy looking species that flowered with 
us towards the end of August. 

Benefiting from what I had seen of the 
work of others I set to work to produce a 
race of early flowering mums that would 
be suitable for growing out of doors here 
and hardier than most varieties. C. zawads/: 
was used extensively as the male parent 
and we now have garden mums early 
enough to flower out of doors in this region 
in a wide range of colors and habits. 

Curiously enough, none of my hybrids 
having C. arcticum blood in them have 
ever flowered out of doors here. However, 
while visiting the botanic garden in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, this Summer I found there 
a form of C. arcticum with attractive flowers 
and finely cut leaves that was flowering 
freely in early July. This form should give 
us quite early flowering hybrids. It is rather 
interesting to note that some of my early 
flowering hybrids that can be counted on to 
bloom out of doors at Dropmore are some- 
times too late for Morden which lies about 
120 miles south of us. 

It would seem, therefore, that garden 
mums will have to be bred especially for the 
localities in which they are to be grown and 
that by using C. zawadski and selected 
forms of C. arcticum a race of mums will 
appear that can be relied upon to flower out 
of doors throughout the Great Plains re- 
gion when treated as hardy perennials 
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With lilacs one can hardly expect to im- 
prove upon Lemoine’s varieties by simply 
recrossing them or by growing seedlings of 
the best forms. That is not to say that the 
named varieties of lilac have reached per- 
fection or that no further improvement 
can be made. If we are to have lilaes that 
will be an improvement over Lemoine’s 
varieties, then fresh blood must be brought 
in and I believe that the work now being 
done at the Arnold Arboretum and at 
Dropmore will eventually give us varieties 
with more upstanding panicles of flowers in 
which the individual florets stand out more 
clearly, that will be more fragrant than 
some of the present day varieties, will 
sucker less and come into flowering while 
still small. 

What species then will it be possible to 
combine with the common lilac to bring 
about the desired result? Syringa oblata 
dilitata sent from the Diamond Mountains 
of Korea by Wilson in 1917 has proved 
hardier in Canada than many of the named 
forms of the common lilac and although it 
is 25 years since I raised my first hybrids 
between it and the common lilac thes 
hybrids have shown little inclination to run 


See next page 
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From preceding page 


to suckers. These hybrids are all very fra- 
grunt. In many of them the individual pips 
are large and well spaced on spikes that are 
held erect. Moreover, in many of these 
hybrids the young leaves are a beautiful 
bronzy green that turns to deep purple in 
the Autumn and, while they stand more 
severe Winter conditions in Canada, they 
also promise to thrive further south than 
do the French lilaes. It has also been found 
possible at Dropmore to cross these hybrids 
with S. pérstca and S. pinnatifolia and I 
feel sure this will result in progeny that are 
hardier than either of these species. 

Now let us see something of the work 
with lilacs that has been done at the 
\rnold Arboretum. S. diversifolia raised by 
William Judd has as its parents S. pinnati- 
folia \ S. oblata giraldi. The best form of 
this hybrid flowered at Dropmore about 15 
wonths after a scion of it had been grafted 
oa S. villosa root. It has pure white flowers 
in drooping panicles about four inches long 
and has a very distinctive fragrance. To 
we, it looked very promising for forcing 
purposes and with Dr. Sax’s permission, I 
have named it S. diversifolia William Judd 
in memory of its raiser. 

Dr. Sax has raised hybrids between 
‘, vulgaris and S. pubescens that have 
proved fertile —I have not yet seen these 
it bloom — and between S. persica laciniata 
andl S. pinnatifolia. I, in turn, have hybrids 


between S. velutina and S. pubescens. 

Therefore, I feel that I am safe in pre- 
dicting that we will have in the near future 
lilacs that will have very attractive foliage 
amd sucker less than some of the older 
types. The lilacs will also have a longer 
flowering period, more fragrance, greater 
diversity of form and a wider range north 
and south than the so called French lilacs. 


Sulphur 


Although used in very small quantities, 
sulphur is, nevertheless, an important plant 
food, the chief sources usually being such 
fertilizers as superphosphate, sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia and gypsum. 
Rain also adds appreciable quantities of 
sulphur from the air but is very variable 
depending upon the proximity to cities and 
the amount of rainfall. Although there has 
been no conscious effort on the part of the 
manufacturers to introduce it into the ma- 
terial, the treatment of phosphate rock with 
sulphuric acid in the manufacture of super- 
phosphate has made it valuable. 

Sulphur plays an important part in chlo- 
rophyll development. Without it, they are 
light green and anemic looking. It also helps 
produce a strong root growth and ap- 
parently causes a marked increase in the 
nodule development on such plants as red 
clover and alfalfa. Likewise, it tends to 
stimulate seed production and encourages 
more vigorous growth. 


Orchard Mulching 


Mulching has been highly successful in 
both apple and pear orchards, says Dr. 
H. B. Tukey, head of the horticulture 
department at Michigan State College. The 
practice also seems promising in some 
peach, cherry and plum orchards. The 
mulch is any coarse material such as hay, 
straw or sawdust which is placed under the 
orchard trees in sufficient quantity to re- 
duce or destroy weed growth. Spoiled hay 
may be applied knee deep every four or 
five years. Light hay or grass mowings 
between the rows in a young orchard may 
be pushed over near the trees by a side- 
delivery rake. Alfalfa and smooth brome 
may be grown for that purpose on land too 
rough for cultivated crops. Usually it is 
put on about two to six inches deep and 
should not be piled against the tree trunks. 
Mulch materials which have a low nitrogen 
content such as sawdust may require the 
use of additional amounts of mineral 
nitrogen. 

Besides checking weed growth, Dr. Tukey 
lists other advantages for mulching. They 
are: conservation of moisture which helps 
in droughty periods; the prevention of 
water run-off which helps to check erosion; 
and the holding of snow which is a protec- 
tion against root damage from Winter cold. 
To top this, he adds, the physical condition 
of the soil is improved and soil nutrients 
are kept in a more readily available form. 





San Fernando 


New Rose Nocturne 


Many other new flowers for 1948, including: New 
Dutch Gladioli — Hybrids of the famous Picardy, 
with blooms half again as large. 

Tritoma Coral Sea — graceful 30-inch spikes of soft 
coral red, 

Clarke’s Giant Lilac 
Immense blue clusters. 
Sensational New Red-Leaved Norway Maple, known 
ss ‘Crimson King.” Brilliant crimson all summer. 
Siz, shape and hardiness of a Norway Maple. 
25 to 30 feet high. Magnificent and distinct. 


- largest lilac ever produced. 
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he New KC. 


AGAIN, look to Wayside for the last word 
in beautiful new roses to make your rose 
garden more lovely, more permanent than 
ever. We've listed a few of them here. 


San Fernando — long, pointed, bright ver 
milion buds; elegant, fully double scarlet 
flowers. Intense, lasting fragrance. All- 
America Selection for 1948. 


Nocturne — deep, rich red with maroon 
shadings. Buds long and graceful. All- 
America Selection for 1948. 


Send for World’s Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog 


Almost 200 pages, with hundreds of flowers illustrated in their natural 
colors. Thousands of gardeners rely on this book year after year as their 
source book of ideas and the finest worth-while new plants. Complete 
cultural instructions for each item. To be sure you get your copy it is 
necessary that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to 


cover postage and handling costs. 





Waxside 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


A 
UV 


FOR 1948 


Hill’s Hillbilly - superb pink Floribunda, 
with the charm of a wild rose. Satiny, cup- 
shaped blossoms. One spray a bouquet. 
Hilltop — beautifully shaped. Deep capu 
cine buff; edges toward pale, pinkish buff. 
One of Hill’s finest. An aristocrat. 

Bright Eyes 
creamy-yellow blossoms. Tips change to 
shimmering, silvery yellow. 

Taffeta —a multi-colored hybrid tea with 
begonia and carmine predominating; con 
siderable yellow at base. All-America 


Selection for 1948. 
ne, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 
following genera: 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLE YAS 
LAELICATTHLEYAS CYPRIDEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 


List available: March 1948. If interested, and you are 
not on our mailing list, a postal card from you will 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 
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PEACE—the Star of Stars 


is shown in full color in our Golden 
Anniversary Catalog, FREE. “A must” 
for every garden. “Best Rose of Show’’— 
all over U.S.A. 

Strong 2-yr. plants, $2 each; 3 for $5, ppd. 
ORDER AT ONCE; or write for catalog— 
which includes our 1948 introductions 
and recent All-America Rose Selections. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 241, Pa. 


| LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 

















Grow Wate, . ~ 
tlilies 
Sard and forges 
; mulching a ~ weeding, cal uch 
Sprayi in 
*srant, they wilt ea Colorful and 





THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 





1628 No. Main Rd., Lilypons, Md. 


411 No. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1628, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


333 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1628, Chicago, Ill. 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 











geally renabie. Miullons in satistactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 
garden. A style for every purpose. 









HOWARD HAMMI 
13 Lewis Street 


Hartford 3, Conn. 








ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 








in a box, mhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, | 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root | 
quaioas. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, | 


Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


Free catalog en Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
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Straight Carrots 


Carrots are now recognized as an es- 
sential in the regular diet of both adults 
and children because of their high content 
of the vitamin A, so helpful in maintaining 
good vision. The carrots offered in the 
markets today are mostly beautiful stock, 
long, clean, smooth and uniform in size 
and color. Almost any bunch selected at 
random would be a prize winner if offered 
in competition with the eastern-grown home 
garden carrots shown at country fairs. 
These California or southern grown carrots 
have been well graded and well packed but 
the chief reason for their good quality is 
that they grew in soils deep and free from 
stones and especially adapted to the crop. 
Would it not be fine if you, the average 
home gardener, could grow really fine car- 
rots instead of the misshapen ones which are 
the usual product of our stony clay loams? 
During the last three years the writer has 
grown excellent carrots on the same soil 
where only poor ones grew before and, 
since the method used was shown him by a 
gardening friend, he is passing it on with 
the feeling that others, too, can grow good 
carrots. Here is the method: some clean 
sand is spread out on a cement floor and 
to this is added a fourth or a fifth, by 
volume, of fine organic material such as 
peat moss or commercial humus. Then to 
this is added a cupful each of lime and a 
mixed commercial fertilizer for each bushel 
of sand and peat. Then all is thoroughly 
mixed. After the garden is prepared for 
planting, the surface is raked smooth and 
a line stretched for the row. Along the side 
of this line a straight bladed garden spade 
is used to make a V-shaped perpendicular 
slit an inch or two wide at the top, tapering 
to nothing at a depth of about 10 inches. 
This is quickly filled from shovel or pail 
with the prepared sandy mixture, the sur- 
face is again smoothed, the row seeded, 


covered lightly with the same sandy mix- | 


ture and firmed. 

Planted this way one will usually find 
there is better germination, a better stand 
of plants and fewer if any weeds directly in 
the row. If other rows are needed these 
should be spaced not less than 16 inches 
apart and a little more is better for late 


carrots. Early carrots should be planted as | 


soon as the soil is workable in Spring and 


| carrots for Winter or late Fall not later 


than June 5 to 10 in the latitude of Phila- 
delphia. 

Two other points are of real importance 
in growing long, smooth carrots: timely- 
thinning and the choice of a_ suitable 
variety. The plants should be thinned 
when about an inch high to single row with 
the plants an inch or more apart. As to 
varieties, Chantenay, Morse’s Bunching 
and Imperator are excellent. 

The writer feels that while the above may 
seem a great deal of trouble to grow carrots, 
it is by no means as much as it seems. It 


really takes longer to tell how it isdone than | 


to do it. 
—WiuuiaM H. Wotrr. 


| Springfield, Pa. 


reduces the risk of seed decay and 








FOOD FOR 


PEAS 
BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
SWEET CORN 


FREEDOM 





SPERGON TREATED 


UATREATER 








Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Of, 


SEED PROTECTANT 


helps prevent ‘‘damping-off” even 
in cold weather. 


We | 
The result? A stronger stand and ell 
a bigger yield! Over 
SPERGON is safe and easy touse. ff ing. 
Economical, too! ber 
~ toc. 
Ask for SPERGON at your local hoe 
seed store. Full directions for use are Tree’ 
on the package. “ 
1 oz. envelope $ .25 Guid 
5 oz. container . $1.00 

SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 

a 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER* NEW YORK 20,N.¥ 





LOW ror Jo 





everywhere! 


8-oz., enough for average lawn . . . $1 
Economy quart size . . 











SPRAV WEEDS AWAY 
CASUS, QUICKLY W774 








of 2,'4-D 


The original alk yl ester 


No more back-breaking weed dig- 
ging! Ugly weeds die, roots and all! 
Weed-No-More doesn’t harm 
common lawn grasses. At stores 
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Weed-No-More Sprayer . - 5% | Bee 
a ae | 

Product of SHERWIN-WILLIAMS § escort 7 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Finest new early flowering varieties 
10 Summer flowering Cushion type 
3 9 August flowering English type 
10 September flowering Koreans 
4 October flowering Cactus type 


Any group $2.00; all 4 groups $7.50 
named and labelled. Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants — it 
pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


£101 SHARP BOX H SPOKANE 11, WASH. & 
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We feature the latest as 
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BETTER 


GRAP 


well as the standard kinds. i 
Over 25 easy-to-grow, hardy, prolific 
varieties — listed in order ot their ripen- 
ing, classified as to best uses, in our grape 
book. Also a complete line of nursery 
stock including Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Fruit Trees, Dwarf Apple 
Trees, Chinese Chestnuts, Rhubarb and 
Asparagus. Described and pictured fully 
in Millers Grape Book and Nursery 
Guide — Write today for your copy. 


J. E. Miller Nurseries 


Box M, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
AMAZING 


NEW LAWN GRASS 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION — FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 398, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 


ARBORVITAE 15 














For potas or specimen trees. Five year 
old, 6 to 12 inches. Sent postpaid at plant- 
ing time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 

Ornamentals. FREE. Address below. ° 


Guo X MAS TREE, 


We 14 million trees a year. Write 
for Pred Xmas tree bulletin, prices. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 












SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 
6 ft. sash. mplete with garden frames. 
Finest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil heati: le. Write for 
ayy folder with a — a 
cr or s i vegetable an ower 
“ Sona tarting vege’ 


LORD & BURNHAM 


Irvington, N. Y. 
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Plan Before Planting 
From page 43 


terms which in many cases are ambiguous. 
The beginner has difficulty in choosing the 
best varieties and often resorts to a familiar 
name which he may have heard his father or 
grandfather use. In many cases these old, 
familiar varieties have been superseded by 
much better ones. The following selection 
of varieties has proved satisfactory in the 
small garden and one which has been used 
by many home gardeners for a number of 
years: 

Beans, Dwarf or Bush, Green — Tender- 
green, Stringless Green Pod; Yellow — 
Pencil Pod, Sure Crop. 

Beans, Pole — Kentucky Wonder 

Beans, Lima — Baby Potato 

Beets — Crosby’s Egyptian, Early Won- 
der 

Cabbage — Golden Acre 

Carrots — Tendersweet, Hutchinson 

Cauliflower — Early Snowball 

Celery — Summer Pascal 

Corn — Golden Cross Bantam, Golden 
Sunshine, Golden Midget 

Cucumbers — Straight 8, A & C 

Lettuce— May King, Oakleaf, 
York 16 

Onions, Sets — Ebenezer; Seeds — Early 
Yellow Globe 

Peas, Early — Laxton’s Progress; Mid- 
season — Gilbo; Late — Alderman 

Peppers — Oakview Wonder 

Spinach — Summer Savoy 

Squash, Summer — Early Prolific 
Straightneck; Fall—Des Moines; 
Winter — Butternut, Golden Delicious 

Tomatoes, Early — Victor; Midseason 
— Rutgers, Prichard 


New 


Next month — Proper Planting 
of Vegetables 


Scientists Fear 
A Second Dust Bowl Era 


Big-scale wheat farmers — today’s so- 
called absentee or “suitcase’’ operators — 
are destroying the grasslands of the Great 
Plains and setting the stage for more 
destructive dust storms than were suffered 
in the “thirties,” Collier’s charges in a 
recent issue. More than 
grazing land have been turned over, mostly 
by “suitcase” farmers who are gambling 
on harvesting and selling one or more wheat 
crops at high prices. Most of this land is 
said to be likely to blow sky-high with the 
first drought. 

Cyril Luker, regional conservator of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service; 
Ross Davies, South Dakota’s state con- 
servator, and H. H. Finnell of Amarillo, 
Texas, a regional conservator, are all re- 
ported to be fearful of a drought and dust 
storms. Every soil man who was asked the 
question, “Are we headed for another 
Dust Bowl?” answered “Yes.” 


Imported direct from originators 
THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 
East Aurora 3 New York 
WRITE FOR SPRING LIST 








| CHRYSANTHEMUMS | 
| Our Specialty, Field-grown stock exclu- 
sively, NEW VARIETIES. FREE 1948 
CATALOG describes feather and spidery 
types, large flowering exhibition and 
commercial, new English varieties, pom- 
pon, single, anemone, cascade and hardy 
types. Color plates, general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions for training 
cascades. | 


BLANCHARD GARDENS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Dept. H, 1137 Fairview Ave., Arcadia, California 











7,500,000 acres of | 








Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


| Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
RRRRREREELELES 


FLOWER LOVERS oin the Bulb of the 

. onth Club Now 
and receive your free copy of ‘“‘How to Grow 12 
Different Flower Bulbs."’ No dues or obligations. You 
too can enjoy continuous bloom in your living room 
throughout the year. Enclose one dollar with name- 
address. You will receive by return mail, postpaid this 
month's carton of rare flower bulbs guaranteed to 
grow in home or office. Send your dollar today to — 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
Dundee, Illinois 
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sf NEW CATALOG. Features world’s 
% finest BULBS for spring planting. Also § 
S the best inPERENNIALSand ROSES. 
Write for your free copy today 
CARROLL GARDENS 


Westminster, Md. 
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CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


















House fiants, also 
Porch, and Outdoors 
=) Few house plants gree so 
ie? quickly and so easily. Will 
=> bloom as long as 4 months. 
a Gorgeous flowers 3 to 4 in. 
across in scarlet, crimson, 
pink, blue, violet, mixed, 
Large bulbs, will last for 
ears. Directions included. 
ailed pos' id, order now: 
$1.310, $3. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Idg. _, 431 Burpee Bldg. 
ia 32, Pa, Ciinton, low? 
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Rare ENGLISH WAUEUEAUADEAUAUAOGUAOOADAEGUOUEUOUEOOOLAUEUOUEAUAOGUEDAAEOAAOAODAAANUEAEONNALINY: N! 
>» WH bus! init ] 
FLOWER SEEDS P seh ia 
1948 CATALOGUE, the most compre- E 
hensive published, 2444 different kinds . hal 
of flower seeds described, including an = Oy we wa 
up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, Through ; wet 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selec- Horticulture § t 
, She he 
tion of Herbaceous, alpine plant and R A R E F L Oo E R as Ta 
‘ ‘ s. lication t 3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orch: | 
shrub seeds. Free om application to Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. stg 
THOMPSON & MORGAN, LTD. | Garden Guide AND OUR 1948 CATALOG pictures them, descri! flor 
ipowich, Snglnnd them, om y~4 lie | Cm anes. | for 
» : Woman’s Home Companion Garden all asene tb aus GE, ee eee oe d 
ee — Book. Edited by John C. Wister. New REX. D. PEARCE " 
York: Doubleday & Co. $4.95. ° * 
L | L A C S Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. gla 
There are a number of comprehensive ER? 
All grown on their own roots | guides to gardening in print. Some of che 
98 French Hybrids, Novelties & Rare Species | | them are excellent. However, here is the 4 
uneten enamnaie ‘je > one such volume that no beginner or ter 
, Vept. sxnerienced amate ; i Pe 
4838 Spokane Detroit 4, Michigan > ~44 amateur ae ee COERULEA ints CRISTATA che 
iverything is in it—and the sterling 
Z rate S £ the editor. deka C. Wide QAVUVALAUAUEAEOEOEOUOUOUAUOUOUOUOEOEAEOOOUOCOUAEOOOUENEOOUEOEAOOOOEOE DOO EO EON HAAN the 
reputation of the editor, John ©. Wister cor 
of Swarthmore, guarantees the depend- | ~ : <% x kee 
ability of the various writers who have I 
contributed to the work. The work, of 56 | in 
APPROVED CANADIAN PEAT MOSS ne i cial od ae ie ie | | 2 a ; 
: | chapters written by 50 experts, Is dis- | Ga 
for those lovely spring and summer lawns and gar- be: ‘ ; ‘ : GIANT 
dens. Machine packed in moisture-proof bales. | tinguished by the way in which the sections | o— —_ 
New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. _ are focused upon the various parts of the SNA $ gar 
122B Chambers St., NewYork, U.S.A. country. The illustrations are noteworthy » f 
ene = ——_ also—the 1,000 pages of text carry 260 4 | Serpe a cat 
‘ : es . L ! Flower- 

Send 25¢ today for your copy | line drawings, 56 pages of black and white spikes are longer, the stems tre! 
GROW HARDY MUMS—BOOKLET | cuts and 24 pages in full color. With this Sitmamaccchae nia 
Written by authorities— your money credited on | | book, any amateur anywhere is equipped p _ Huge flowers, closely set, pra 
any order sent us this spring. Includes 1948 } . : . * long-lasting, and every one 
varieties. to tackle the design and culture of almost onets! The extra petals bla 

. make them rr lorful out- P 
THE DAYTON PERENNIAL GARDENS | any type of garden. cn” dam aaieadiine tn int: 
3316 N, Dixie Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio bouquets. The rose-pink buds Sal 
open golden-yellow. Many va 
pernens - || Chemicals and Plant Saal solr Gant fetes tee. dra 
emiicais an ants paid, order now! Packe iC; 
3 Pkts. $1.; 2000 Seeds $2. bar 
THE GARDEN SHOP |) tormones and Horticulture. By George jnimerene one Some F008 swe 
° S. Avery, Jr., Elizabeth B. Johnson, Ruth Fen en oe oa Bespes leybride I 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Unusual Garden Accessories M. Addoms and Betty F. Thomson. New rpee Bidg. . 328 Burpee Bide We 
r P rahi : Philadelphia 32, Pa. i 2 
26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. York: McGraw-Hill Co. $4.50. ae | eee flor 
Wellesley 1993 The new field of the use of chemicals con 
= - : involving hormones in the control of plant " LANDSCAPE gre 
— HOMEMADE CANDY | growth is authoritatively discussed by the fear GARDENING the 
Creamy, rich, w authors of this significant volume. The Do 
J ; reamy, rich, with a flavor that only Ss sig Ath — HOME TRAINING, co — " 
= resh dairy and farm products can | authors have gathered together the widely- regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
give. Send for your free Mail Order | seattered information on the subject and, | those who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS- Fa 
Booklet today and choose your m9 os 4 i f | " URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED Cu, 
favorites from our varied assort- | Presenting specific directions or the use | BOOK FREE! APPROVED FOR VETERANS. 
—_— ment. MARCY FARM CANDY, Dep. | of chemicals, evaluate their usefulness in | ).). )NATIONAL LANDSCAPE “yy en In: 
—s FARM H3, 1173 Chestnut Street, Newton | horticultural practice - . i oe a Por 
aa CANDY Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts. j i —- — ——_——- 
ee PAD 
a nS al ~ f 
NATIVE AMERICAN Prophets of Plenty | “) 
Ferns and Wild Flowers The Hybrid-Corn Makers. By Richard e “e 
: = s . « us 
Catalogue on Request Crabb. Rutgers University Press. $3.00. cs 
anc 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS One of man’s most important adventures ripe 
Box H Exeter, N. H. has been the development of hybrid corn. cat: 
= = S| | Ineffect, man has laid a “ pipe-line”’ to the plat 
WYMAN’S sun and tapped the resources of our own 1G {t-page SPRING CATALOG shows in 
. —~ nadredcs of newest an 
Framingham Nurseries particular sun so that we may have more er’ Faeries roses and pevenniais, inctading 
r" - f 9 -America Prize Winners te so 
: abundantly to eat and drink. The Indians provides garden hints, helps planning, shows 
Quality Evergreens , “ how to save money. All roses offered are 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas gave us corn and for generations American GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs farmers grew it practically unchanged. GARDEN next Summer. Mi: 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. ; > Supply strictly limited, so 
Seuneiitaaele During the past few years, however, a few mail coupon today to 
Pp r m4 6191 . : 4 Jackson & Perkins Co., 48 Rose N 
men have completely revolutionized corn Lane, Newark, New YORK. Mn 
until it has been miraculously improved in growers a stennts oh Hy Mo 
Choice Evergreens « Shrubs | | food content, in quantity of yield and in 48 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK "os Growers Mr 
Shade Trees « Perennials pp aman What is _ cap moe catcsen’ me, FREE, your new Spring 1948 . 
of all, the author states, is that this is on ey Mr 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. the beginning of bigger and better corn ad cone 
(Established 1898) tes age eger 4 Address :., 
Wediadteenaan a rainbow indeed in this hunger-haunted pare es 
Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. world. 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Featuring the newest in roses and peren- 

ials, the Spring catalog of JAcKSON AND 
*eRKINS, Newark, N. Y., is replete with 
handsome color plates which make one 
want to go right out and plant in spite of the 
weather. Among the new introductions are 
the All-American winners: San Fernando, 
Taffeta and Nocturne as well as such out- 
standing roses as New Yorker and the 
floribunda Geranium Red. As a companion 
for viola Purple Heart, J. & P. also intro- 
duces Yellow Vixen. 

From St. Eustache, Quebec, comes the 
gladiolus catalog of the Perry-LeE Nurs- 
ery featuring, primarily, the newer and 
choicer varieties. 

The Josepn Harris Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. again offers a complete line of 
choice vegetable and flower seeds. Among 
the features for 1948 are the new sweet 
corn Sun-Up, Pennwonder pepper, Chero- 
kee wax bean and Longred tomato. 

Rock garden enthusiasts will be interested 
in the seed and plant list of ALPENGLOW 
GARDENS, New Westminster, British Col- 
umbia. In addition to alpines many unusual 
garden perennials and shrubs are included. 

As usual, the W. ATLEE BurreE Co. 
catalog, Philadelphia 32, carries an ex- 
tremely wide selection of annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs and vegetables. The catalog is 
profusely illustrated in both color and 
black and white. Featured are such new 
introductions as Tetra Red and Tetra 
Salmon phlox, Burpee’s Double Snap- 
dragon, Sunshine gaillardias, Luther Bur- 
bank zinnia and Snowcross, a white hybrid 
sweet corn. 

For years the name, GEorGE J. BALL, 
West Chicago, Ill. has been a by-word with 
florists. This year’s catalog is no exception, 

containing a wide selection of outdoor and 
greenhouse flower seeds including both 
the Canadian and the Pan-American All- 
Double petunias. 

The catalog of GrtsER’s Fair CHANCE 
Farm, Beloit, Kans., claims to be the 
“world’s largest listing of iris varieties” 
In addition it contains peonies and Oriental 
poppies. 

The BurGess SEED 
pany, Galesburg, Mich., again offers its 
“blizzard belt seeds and plants’. Given a 
choice spot in the catalog are the Cheyenne 
Bush Pumpkin, originated in Wyoming, 
and the Early Chatham tomato which 
ripens in 55 days from setting. The Burgess 
catalog is also an excellent source of unusual 
plants, both indoor and out. 


AND Piant Com- 


Geraniums 
From page 47 


Miss Burdett Coutts Purple, pink, cream 
tricolor 
Cream-edged 
Cream-bordered 
Vermilion, purple, 
yellow tricolor 
Red and orange- 
splashed 
.A. Nutt Green and 
splashed 


Mme. Languth 
Mountains of Snow 
Mrs. Cox 

Mrs. Pollock 


Silver Leaf S white- 
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Perry’s Prize Large Flowering 


GLOXINIAS 


Handsome plants, easily grown in pots for living 
room or sun parlor decoration. Set a single bulb 
in a 4-inch pot giving about the same treatment 
as tuberous Begonias. When watering, keep the 
foliage dry. Separate colors or mixed. Blue, Dark 
Blue, White, Rose, Scarlet. Each 50¢, 3 for 
$1.40, doz. $5.20. 


Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS 


Three for $1.00, Dozen $3.60 


Single Frilled. Large flowers deeply ruffled and 
frilled. Mixed colors. 


Double Camellia-Flowered. A greatly improved 
double strain resembling the Camellia in form. 
Mixed colors. 


Send for our 1948 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


100 LEADING VARIETIES 
Write for FREE List 
LAKE NURSERIES, MAPLE LAKE, MINN. 











TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


As 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















plants; splendid in garden shade. 
(Fine foliage for flower arrange- 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


431 Burpee Bidg. OR 431 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Clinton, lowa 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


VENNARD’S GLADIOLUS: We grow 140 varieties of 
the better Glads; Postal for Catalogue. Try the Beauti- 
ful Buckeye Bronze and Golden Teton. $7 per hundred 
for large bulbs. Will thrill you. Vennards Nursery, 
Box 394-H, Sioux City, Iowa. 

POST YOUR PROPERTY. “No Trespassing, etc.” 
Timely, long-lasting weatherproof, enamel finish cloth 
signs 9 x 12. Also ‘“‘Fire Warning, etc.’’ and three other 
property protection signs of cloth and cardboard. Trial 
order five assorted signs $1.00 postpaid. THURE 
HOLM, 25 Sheridan Drive, Milton 86, Mass. 
GLADIOLUS mixed colors; 100 blooming size bulbs 
and 1000 bulblets $1.50 postpaid. C. H. Brewer, 138 
Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS — 32 distinct named varieties. 
Send for free descriptive list. TINARI FLORAL 
GARDENS, Saintpaulia Growers and Specialists, 
Dept. H, Bethayres, Pa. 

CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES. 32-page booklet: 
drawings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. 
Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 4, Penna. 























CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 


2.50, payable in advance. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — Some of the newest variet as 
as well as the best of the old. Free catalogue. Mesa 
Verde Gardens, Lewis, Colorado. 








MARIGOLD SEED — “Oaklyn Giants’’ — a thir 
teenth year production. Full, artistic blooms up to 

x 3 inches. Grown stems, long, straight, sturdy. 
$1.00 large pkt. Postpaid. James N. McDowell, 208 
E. Bettlewood Avenue, Oaklyn, N. J. 





HYBRIDIZED CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS. Wonderful profit. One thousand dollars per 
acre. Unrivalled landscape plant. Bears only two years 
old. Immense demand for plants. Order early. Deposit 
taken. List sent. Warren Shinn’s Nursery, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 


BERRY PLANTS. Red, Black Raspberry, Boysen- 
berry, Blackberry, Pot grown and Layer Strawberry 
plants, Currants, Gooseberries, Dewberry, Blueberry. 
List sent. Warren Shinn’s Nursery, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


Our own PINK SEEDLESS GRAPEFRUIT, fine for 
juice or eating, $5.00 bushel, delivered; mixed oranges 
and grapefruit, same price. Half bushel, $3.00, delivered 
Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


ONE DOZ. ACHIMENES assorted, $1.50; Gloriosa: 
Rothschildiana, 25 and 50¢ each; Yellow Callas, 6 for $2.00; 
Haemanthus multiflorus, $5.00 each; hybrid Amaryllis, 
Mead strain, blooming size, 5C¢, 6 for $2.50; Fancy- 
Leaved Caladiums, named vars. or mixed, 35¢ each, 
$3.50 per doz.; Crinum powelli album, lovely as an 
Easter Lily, blooming size, $2.00 each; 1 doz. Zephyr 
anthes, four species, $1.50. Free price list of rare and 
unusual bulbs. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont 
Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 


ROVING SMOKY MTS. COLLECTOR offers fresh 
native seeds from Idaho — Montana Bitterroots. Also 
introduces new rarities for sheltered gardens. E. 
Cisler, 1050 E. Garvey Avenue, Garvey, California. 
AMARYLLIS — Giant Hybrids, 4 blooming size or 3 
jumbo bulbs for $2.00. Quotations on quantity lots 
Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Ave. NE, Box H, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem for 
immediate consideration. Hamann Service, 608 Man- 
hattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
PLEURISY PLANT (Orange Milkweed) 7 cents. 
Postage 3 cents. Henry Nolan, Box 86, Cadiz, Ohio. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS — Bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB the soil that contains 
abundant plant food. 2 Ibs. 6C¢ postpaid, 70¢ west of 
Mississippi River. Mention this magazine. No stamps 





























2. E. DeBerry, 611 So. Main Street, Washington, 
a. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT ACCESSORIES. Fine 
selection of containers, holders, bases. Special discount 


to Garden Clubs. Ruth Shopmyer, Manchester 
. 2 


Road, Poughkeepsie, N. 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS — WILD 
FLOWERING PLANTS. Special! early spring offe e- 
Free catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Marshall, _ 


GLOXINIAS — Giant hybrids. Seed from exceptional 
specimens $1.00 per pkt., 2, $1.50. Plants in 244 inch post 
$5.00 doz Mixed bulbs, % inch minimum, 4 for $1.00; 
14% to 1% inches, 3 for $1.00. Postage Prepaid. AL- 
BERT BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, 
yonn 


EXOTIC HOUSE PL ANTS and conservatory. plants. 
ford. N. for list “*E."’ Julius Roehrs Company, Ruther- 
or 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — 100 medium sized mixed 
bulbs $2.50 post-paid. 100 small size $2.00 post- paid. 
10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize 
winning varieties. Sibole Nursery, Brampton, 
Michigan. 


HOME INDUSTRY — Two great "opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 23, Box 488, 
Roscoe, Calif. 


Read booklet **PLOW-NOT — WEED-NOT,”’ “Friend 
of the Lazy Gardener.’’ $1.00 Bill. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., 115-H. Streator, Illinois. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL PLANTS. IIlus- 

trated catalogue 25¢, refundabie on orders of $2.00 or 

more. Bargain collection, ten assorted tropical plants 

our selection plus catalogue by express $2.00, by mail 

prepaid $2.50. SHAFFER _. Department 
Clearwater, Florida. R. No. 


GLADIOLUS — 65 medium size ore (%" to 1144"). 
Famous Gladland Mixture — at least 25 varieties guar- 
anteed for $2.00 post-paid. Free with above — our 1948 
gladiolus catalog, most complete published — four pages 
in color, describing and pricing 430 varieties of superior 
gladiolus, with more than twenty pages of cultural 
information and other special features. For catalog alone 
remit 25¢ in stamps, credited on first order. 20 page 
price list freee GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 
































POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent — Gardener. New England pre- 
ferred. English, married, 44 years old. Two children 
school age. Experienced all phases of horticulture, 
excellent references, like cottage. Available March 1. 
Box 3, HORTICULTURE. 
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The 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 

598 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
Telephone PLaza 9-6200 





® 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1948 
2:30 p. m. 


Lecture: “CONSERVATION” 
by 


Mrs. Gorpon Wicntman, Chairman, Conservation 
Education, Hudson River Conservation Society. 


Lecture will be illustrated with hand colored slides, 
telling the story of the Hudson River’s Geological 
Formation, its discovery and exploration. 


-Also FLOWER SHOW 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit of 
horticultural interest is welcome and will be suitably 
recognized by the Exhibition Committee. 


Arrangement (lasses 


1. Arrangement of flowers with cacti and/or suc- 
culents suggesting a design for a textile, to be staged 
against a panel, background-covering material 
required. 

2. Arrangement stressing fine textural quality in 
fresh cut plant material and container. 

3. Arrangement stressing heavy textural quality in 
fresh cut plant material and container. 
































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Seventy-Seventh 


SPRING 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 15-20 


YVYYVYVYVYY 
TULIP TIME — a preview of 


Spring, rich with color and fragrance. 
Gardens brimmed with beauty and packed 
with inspiration for your pleasure and 
profit. 


YyvYVYVYVYVYY 


MONDAY—1 P. M. TO 10 P. M. 


TUESDAY—SATURDAY— 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 








Admission: Free to members (one) 


Z All others: $1.50 tax inc. 















































SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 
HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 






















== 
GRO-QUICK ‘siS"Niste 
SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 Wks, 


CUT GERMINATION TIME 7/3. ROOT CUT- 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft. $5.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 

PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 











GRO-QUICK 358 w.nurow st., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 


rite for new free cata 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 


P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 














FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 









3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 








ra —— SSS vasily frown! @ 
/ \ = Start them in- 
a dds . doors, February or @ 
* S March, plant out @ 
y in May in rich, a 
e shady soil. Bloom e 
all summer; big 
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Feb. 1. Thibodaux, La. Annual Camellia 
Show. 


Feb. 7-8. Augusta, Ga. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Sand Hills Garden Club. 
Feb. 8. Guyton, Ga. Annual Camellia Show 

of the American Camellia Society. 

Feb 10. Atlanta, Ga. Third Annual Camel- 
lia Show of the Camellia Show Associa- 
tion at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

Feb. 13—Mar. 2. Mexico. 14th Annual 
Texas Garden Club Pilgrimage leaving 
from San Antonio, Texas. 

Feb. 14-15. Albany, Ga. Annual Camellia 
Show. 

Feb. 14-15. Savannah, Ga. Savannah Ca- 
mellia Show. 

Feb. 15-16. Glendale, Calif. Annual Camel- 
lia Show. 

Feb. 18-19. Columbia, S. C. Camellia Show. 

Feb. 21-22. Pasadena, Calif. Annual Camel- 
lia Show of the American Camellia 
Society. 

Feb. 21-22. Macon, Ga. The Macon Ca- 
mellia Show. 

Feb. 25. Marshallville, Ga. Camellia Show. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
Spring Home and Garden Show at the 
Public Auditorium. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3t. Natchez, Miss. Annual 
Natchez Pilgrimage sponsored by the 
Natchez and Pilgrimage Garden Clubs. 




















The “Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
389 BROAD STREET 
(Suburban) Station Buiiding 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


FEBRUARY EVENTS 


LECTURES 
Thursday, February 5, 3 p.m. 
The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

“Iris” by Dr. John Dolman 





Thursday, February 5, 7 p.m. 
In Rooms of the Society 
“Philadelphia Suburban Gardens” 
by Anne B. Wertsner 
Open Only to Members 


(Additional Lecture — Not 
Previously Announced) 


Thursday, February 19, 7:30 p.m. 
In Rooms of the Society 


“Some Rock Gardens I Have Known” 
by Arthur H. Osmun 


DISPLAY 
IN ROOMS OF SOCIETY 
Wednesday, February 11, 12 to 5 p.m. 
HOUSE PLANTS 
Open to All 
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For Better Looking Gardens 


S-L-N 
“the Stake with the magic twist” 
PLANT STAKES PLANT SUPPORTS 
Give your garden that NATURAL look 
Circular on Request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 
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Write for illustrated 
CATALOG of 


OREGON GROWN 
ROSES 


«sin full Color 


Hs 






Box 5076, Portland 13, Oregon 


wenn “Dy 
GROWER | 








Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 











CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable. Easily stored for use 
again next year. 6’ wide; any height to 6’. 


Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington La., Germ'tn., Phila. 38, Pa. 





HOUSE PLANTS 








HORTICULTURE 
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Hybrid Teas 


AMI QUINARD, maroon 

AUTUMN, burnt sienna 

BETTY UPRICHARD, or. carmine 

CALEDONIA, white 

CHAS. K. DOUGLAS, scarlet 

CHRISTOPHER STONE, red 

CONDESSA DE SASTAGO, red-yell. 

CRIMSON KING, crimson 

DAME EDITH HELEN, pink 

DUQUESA DE PENARANDA, 
orange 

EDITH NELLIE PERKINS, pink 

E. G. HILL, scarlet 

GIRONA, red and yellow 

GOLDEN RAPTURE, yellow 

GOLDEN SASTAGO, yellow 

GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, red 

HINRICH GAEDE, red 

INNOCENCE, single, white 

JOANNA HILL, yellow 

K. A. VICTORIA, white 

KATHERINE T. MARSHALL, pink 

LADY ASHTOWN, pink 

MARGARET MCGREDY, or. verm. 

McGREDY’S'GEM, lovely pink 

McGREDY’S IVORY, white 

McGREDY’S SCARLET 

McGREDY’S YELLOW 

MISS ROWENA THOM, pink 

MME EDOUARD HERRIOT, pink 


Guaranteed to Grow 





WE GUARANTEE ALL ROSE BUSHES TO BE OF FIRST 
QUALITY AND TO BE IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION, SO 
THAT WITH REASONABLE CARE LOSSES WILL BE RE- 
DUCED TO A MINIMUM. SHOULD ANY PLANT PUR- 
CHASED FROM US FAIL TO GROW WITHIN SIXTY 
DAYS WE WILL REPLACE FREE OF CHARGE. 


MME JOSEPH PERRAUD, yellow 
MRS. E. P. THOM, yellow 

MRS. SAM McGREDY, scarlet 
MRS. P. S. DUPONT, yellow 
MRS. W. C. MILLER, pink 
PINK PEARL 

PETER’S BRIARCLIFF, pink 
PICTURE, old rose 

PINK DAWN 

PRES. HOOVER, bicolor 

PRES. PLUMECOCQ, coppery buff 
RED RADIANCE 

RED TALISMAN 

ROSLYN, yellow 

SISTER THERESE, yellow 
SOUTHPORT, scarlet 
TALISMAN, scarlet, orange, yellow 


Climbers 


CL. AMERICAN BEAUTY, pink 

CL. CECILE BRUNNER, rosy pink 

CL. MRS. P. S. DUPONT, yellow 

DR. VAN FLEET, pink 

MME GREGOIRE STAECHELIN, 
pink 

PAULS SCARLET 

ROSERIE, pink 


Hybrid Perpetuals 
ARILLAGA, vivid pink 
FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, white 
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TREE-LAND’S ROSES IN REVIEW 
ROSE BUSHES 


2 yr. No. 1 Stock 


NORTHERN GROWN 


6 FOR $5.00 
For April delivery 85¢ each 


GEORGE ARENDS, flesh pink 
HENRY NEVARD, red 
PAUL NEYRON, pink 


Polyanthas 


IDEAL, deep red 

JOHN WALLACE, large, deep red 
KLUIS ORANGE (new) 
LAFAYETTE, cherry crimson 
MARGO KOSTER, pink, orange, 


salmon 
MRS. R. M. FINCH, soft rosy pink 
SCARLET O’HARA (new) 
SPARKLER, red 
CAMEO, shell pink 
CAROL ANN, orange, salmon 
CHATILLON, pink 
DAGMAR SPATH, white 
DICK KOSTER, salmon, rose 
EDITH CAVELL, red 
EUTIN, red 
GLORIA MUNDI, orange, scarlet 
GOLDEN SALMON 
RED ECHO 


Floribundas 


BABY CHATEAU, deep velvety red 
GRUSS AN AACHEN, pink 

PINK GRUSS AN AACHEN 

PINK JEWEL 

BETTY PRIOR, pink 


TREE-LAND, INC. 
New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 
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there is friendship in trees... 


undemanding, 
calm, 
in their verdant beauty, 


their ccol, enveloping shade. 





there is graceful meditation in their stately stature, 


and quiet conversation in the whispering of their leaves. 


a home without trees 


is a picture without a frame, 





a voice without words. 


protect your trees as you would your friendships . . . 





for in both 


is the joy of living. 


the F. A. Bartlett tree expert co. 

































HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 2 
















Safeguard your shade trees by taking full advantage of scientific tree care .. . low in 
cost but rich in the beauty and value it will help to maintain. Before spring is upon us, 
protect your trees by Dormant Spraying, a scientific technique proved and constantly 
improved at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds. Call your Bartlett representative and ask about this additional protection 
that Dormant Spraying will provide for your trees. No obligation, of course, but please 
call early, to any of our branch offices listed below, so adequate time will be allowed 
to schedule this protection for your trees. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, 
Conn.; East Providence, R. 1.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New Y ork, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Englewood, Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia {Cynwyd}, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, 
Ind.; Portsmouth, Obio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va, 






